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PREFACE. 



The treatment of children has been 
3^- - considered in all ages of the world as a 
subject worthy of the most serious con- 
templation, and in ancient times drew 
the attention of the most renowned phi- 
losophers to its importance. As it has 
long ceased to be a subject of legislative 
interference, every parent has considered 
him, or herself, both competent and at 
liberty, to act towards their offspring in 
the manner they have individually de- 
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termined upon as being most proper, 
without reflecting whether it was the 
most likely to conduce to the required 
end. The very constant recurrence and 
familiarity of the subject has been the 
cause of its being so lightly regarded, 
and it is alone by careful investigation 
that we become fully sensible of its 
paramount utility and importance. 

When we reflect upon the numerously 
seriouSj and even momentous conse- 
quences, which depend upon the proper 
treatment of the human species during 
the early epocha of its existence, we shall 
then be somewhat awai-e of the enor- 
mous claims which it has upon us^ for 
our judicious care and attention. We 
cannot fail of perceiving how much of 
the future health, and therefore happi- 
ness of the man, depends upon the 
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management he meets with when a child. 
When we remember the helplessness and 
dependence of infancy, it will require no 
great stretch of the imagination to re- 
present how those beings may be either 
trained to possess a sound understanding, 
combined with bodily vigour, or an 
equally debilitated state of both. 

" Non licet omnibus,'' says the Latin 
adage, " adire Corinthum,'' and conse- 
quently not all parents are blessed with 
a healthful progeny. If, however, these 
unfortunates should be carelessly or 
negligently treated, instead of being 
anxiously tended^ they will either never 
reach maturity, or will exist in an inane 
condition of both body and mind. Many 
weakly children, who have been solici- 
tously brought up, have thriven into 
healthy men and women; and although 
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they have never enjoyed robust health, 
yet they have fulfilled their duties 
through life with comfort to themselves ; 
while on the contrary, if they had 
been neglected in their infancy, and 
abandoned in their childhood, they would 
either have died young, or lingered 
through a short existence, the victims of 
a chronic unmitigable malady. The 
proper regulation, therefore, of the in- 
fantile period of existence, becomes as 
much a parental duty as the supplying' of 
food and raiment; because, should it either 
be heedlessly performed, or entirely ne- 
glected, the after consequences upon the 
moral and sanitary welfare of the off- 
spring' must be fearful. 

A number of children collected toffe- 
ther has been frequently compared to a 
miniature representation of society; and 
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in which the temper and disposition of 
each individual is as completely deve- 
loped as it would be in " children of a 
larger growth." Where there are many 
children in a family^ the same evolution 
of inclinations and affections will be 
shewn as if strangers to each other, with 
this only difference, that these passions, in 
the well nurtured, would be more under 
control than in others whose minds were 
totally unrestrained. 

If, therefore, these germs of future 
action, either prognosticating good or ill, 
so soon shew themselves in the disposition, 
so much more is the superintendence of 
a kind and watchful guardian needed, 
either to repress or encourage, as the case 
may be. None are so well fitted in every 
way for the superintendence of young 
children as mothers : they have an intui- 
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tive knowledge of the peculiarities in the 
temper of each ; they encourag'e the 
timid, soothe the petulant, and curb the 
violent : this they do in a manner only 
known to themselves, and which mater- 
nal affection alone can comprehend. The 
mother also bears patiently with the per- 
vei'sity of the froward ; and instead of 
niaking that temper worse by ill-timed or 
impatient correction, calms the excite- 
ment, and endeavours, by such arguments 
as are suited to the years, to quiet irrita- 
tion by appeals to the dawning reason. 
This requires patience, and that of the most 
enduring and affectionate kind, and which 
alone resides in the mother's breast. 
These being the requisites for forming the 
youthful mind, it may be reasonably in- 
quired, if a hired nurse — let her be of the 
very best description, and endued with 
the kindest disposition — will at all times 
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be ready, whether ill or well inclined, or 
the contrary, to soften the ang-er, or soothe 
the tears, of the irascible or complaining 
child. 

Fretfulness is not always the product of 
ill temper or frowardness, but is fre- 
quently the result of approaching disease, 
and which the imperfect ratiocinatory 
powers of the child are unable of either 
comprehending or explaining. In such 
instances, ill temper or snappishness 
on the part of the attendant will be 
productive of crying, and increased ill- 
ness, which a reverse conduct might pos- 
sibly mitigate, if not postpone. Impor- 
tant benefits to both body and mind must 
result from the affectionate and judicious 
superintendence of mothers to their chil- 
dren ; and by taking the government of 
this period of existence into their own 
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hands, instead of deputing- it to servants, 
they will be perpetuating to themselves a 
pleasure which cannot by any adverse 
circumstances ever be destroyed. 

Having had the utility of such a course 
of conduct so well exemplified in his own 
family, the author will be well repaid for 
the trouble which it may have occasioned 
him in throwing these few hints together, if 
he can only draw the attention of mothers 
and the public to the subject : and it will 
add still more to his gratification, should he 
be able to persuade them to abandon the 
practice of tampering with the health of 
children, by the administration of do- 
mestic remedies. 

They maybe assured that the structure 
and functions of the human body are by 
much too complex to permit of their 
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being' understood at a glance ; and that 
their regulation, when disordered, calls 
for a much greater knowledge of the per- 
fection of their structure, than can be ob- 
tained by a mere inspection of their ex- 
ternal form. 

That when the health is disturbed, its 
rectification had better be entrusted to 
those who, both by study and practice, 
are best fitted for the task. For it should 
never be forgotten, that in disease, as 
well as in the affairs of life, the first in- 
dications are the most to be valued, or 
as the French say, " c'est le premier pas 
qui coute.'" 

31, New Bridge Street, 
May 1838. 
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CHAPTER I. 



The methods adopted for the management 
of children, form, on the whole, one of the 
most curious paradoxes ever conceived by 
the human mind ; for, with evei'y intention of 
benefiting these young creatures, those who 
are intrusted with the care of them generally 
do every thing to obviate the attainment of 
their own wishes. The persons to whose 
guidance young children are usually com- 
mitted, are, in the first place, a class of females 
belonging to any other rather than the edu- 
cated portion of society, and whose modes of 
acting, under any other circumstances, parents 

B 
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would hesitate to sanction : yet, the whole 
conduct of the nursery, as well medically 
as morally, is intrusted to them, without its 
being remembered for one moment, that, like 
all ignorant and half-educated persons, they 
are, in proportion, obstinate and prejudiced. 
Of these the generality of monthly nurses are 
in the extreme, and it is frequently a matter 
of surprise that females get so well up from 
the pains and inconveniences of a lying-in 
chamber, shackled as they are by the perti- 
nacious perversity of their attendant. It must 
with regret be acknowledged, that many 
ladies who have enjoyed the advantages of a 
good education, and are not in any way defi- 
cient in the means of applying it, have fre- 
quently so far condescended as to confide in 
the suggestions of these individuals, in pre- 
ference to the express directions of their me- 
dical men ; and further, have permitted the 
insidious assertions of these women to weigh 
in their minds to the disadvantage of their 
professional advisers. 

Dr. Dewees, a professor of Midwifery in 
one of the American universities, and who 
enjoys considerable celebrity both as a writer 
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and a practitioner in that branch of his pro- 
fession, has one sentence in his work upon 
that subject, which should ever be borne in 
mind by ladies during their accouchement, 
which is — " Let it not be hastily assumed, that 
there is more safety in following the directions 
of a nurse than those of a physician, because 
she may have had some experience ; for it 
must be quickly perceived, that the calculation 
is much in favour of the latter, since the nurse 
canattend but teefoe patients per annum, whilst 
the physician may visit many hundreds in 
the same period. Besides, his knowledge of 
the laws of the human system gives him a very 
decided superiority." Much mischief is often 
perpetrated in the lying-in room by disobe- 
dience to medical orders on the part of the at- 
tendant, and by misplaced confidence in her 
assumed knowledge on the part of the pa- 
tient. They also have a variety of wise saws 
regarding the method of bringing up the in- 
fant, and not only act upon these themselves, 
but what is much worse, impress them upon 
the minds of other servants, who are after- 
wards to take charge of the child, and thus 
perpetuate the mischief so early commenced. 
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This has, in a great degree, originated in 
the want of a community of thiniiing among 
medical men, as to the proper mode to be 
pursued in managing infants. Each practi- 
tioner, speaking generally, has some pecu- 
liar ideas upon the plan best to be adopted in 
the lying-in room, both towards mother and 
child ; and as these women, the nurses, are 
brought in contact with twelve different ac- 
coucheurs in the course of a year, they imbibe 
a certain portion of the method of each — that 
is, just as much as suits either their conve- 
nience or their prejudice. These they jumble 
together, and, on every opportunity, launch 
them forth upon the devoted heads of all the 
tender infants unfortunate enough to come 
under their care. 

Dr. Cadogan, a physician who was resident 
at Bristol, and wrote an essay upon the govern- 
ment of children, for the guidance of the go- 
vernors of the Foundling Hospital, when first 
founded, in speaking of the object of his essay, 
thus expresses himself : " In my opinion, this 
business has been too long fatally left to the ma- 
nagement of women, who cannot be supposed 
to have proper knowledge to fit them for such 
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a task, notwithstanding they look upon it to 
be their own province : what I mean is, a philo- 
sophic knowledge of nature, to be acquired 
only by learned observation and experience, 
and which, therefore, the unlearned must be 
incapable of." This is quite true, and shows 
very plainly that this class of persons (nurses) 
are the same now as when he wrote, very 
nearly a century ago. It is with the hopes of 
withdrawing the entire management of chil- 
dren from the hands of this class, that these 
few hints have been thrown together, trusting, 
that by calling the attention of the public, and 
especially of mothers, to the consideration of 
the manner in which infants are treated, from 
their birth upwards, they may be induced to 
give the subject more of their care and con 
sideration, and that, through such endeavours, 
mothers will see the propriety of retaining the 
government of their offspring in their own 
possession, instead of delegating it to those in 
whose hands it is now placed, and will intrust 
their guidance to men who are, by education, 
profession, and practical experience, more 
fitted than any others for the task. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Observations on the Management of Children. 
— Exposure to Cold a cause of Disease. — 
Greater Mortality of Children in Cold Cli- 
mates. 

Childhood is the most interesting period of 
human life ; not simply on account of its 
early helplessness and dependence upon pa- 
rental solicitude, but because we either see, or 
fancy we see, in the young creatures entrusted 
by Providence to our regard and attention, 
the germs of future good ready to spring 
forth, and repay us for our concern and 
anxiety; and that we may not be disappointed 
in our fond hopes, it ought to be our duty 
and pleasure to give the greatest possible at- 
tention to the health of both body and mind. 
It may be objected, that in the very tender age 
of infancy there is not any sentient principle 
worthy of being considered as mind; and in 
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the abstract sense this may be true ; but still 
there is a species of instinct which supplies 
its place, and acts as its representative. If 
we are to believe the physiologists, the brain 
of an infant is incapable of performing many 
of its functions, and not any of those which, 
in after-life, are to be the sources of its prin- 
cipal comfort and enjoyment. The senses are 
only partially, or rather imperfectly, deve- 
loped ; but yet even the little sensibility it has, 
may, by proper training, be rendered service- 
able to its future good. Infants of a year old 
are by nature tyrants ; they see, and to a de- 
gree comprehend, the objects by which they 
are surrounded, and this generates caprice : 
they cry for all within their ken, and become 
arbitrary before they have ever known sub- 
mission. Unless, therefore, there is some 
slight restraint imposed thus early, and which 
may be profitably increased with the enlarg- 
ing energies, mental as well as corporeal, we 
shall have our ardour damped at the com- 
mencement, and our otherwise auspicious 
prospects of successful results at once anni- 
hilated. 
The economy of children, from the early 
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j)eriods of life until they attain the age of 
seven years oi- upwards, is one of the most 
important subjects which can come under 
the consideration of either the parent or the 
physician. To parents, as showing them the 
best means of keeping their offspring healthy 
— and to the physician, in serving to point out 
to him the cause and the consequent proba- 
bility of relief wliich he may be capable of 
affording in numerous diseases. 

Those who are habitually seeing children 
suffering under illness, are fully aware that a 
majority of their indispositions are the pro- 
duction of improper domestic management; 
and further, that maladies often run on to a 
height they would not otherwise attain, were 
it not for the inattention of the attendants, 
and a carelessness upon the part of these per- 
sons to the wants and looks of their little 
charges. Certain traditionary impressions, 
or perhaps they might be called notions, of an 
erroneous character, of the proper discipline 
which children ought to undergo, have very 
generally taken possession of the minds of 
parents, and so firmly are these fixed, that 
any attempt to dislodge them would be at- 
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tended by considerable difficulty : they are 
endeared to our recollections from having 
heard them constantly recounted and de- 
scanted upon by mothers and nurses, and 
further, by having ourselves lived and strug- 
gled through them until they have become a 
portion of our prejudices, imprinted on our 
remembrances as if they were a part of our 
creed : they are not, therefore, to be easily 
shaken off, but are still persisted in, in spite 
of the silent appeals of good sense and good 
feeling for their abandonment. Many per- 
sons imagine, that infants and young children 
suffer but very little from illness, unless at- 
tacked by diseases of a grave character ; and 
that in fact their complaints, when they have 
any, are the results of causes equally trivial 
with the consequences. This is, however, a 
great misapprehension, for very many of the 
most serious infantile disorders spring from 
circumstances seemingly unimportant. It was 
observed, that in some parts of Italy the mor- 
tality of young children was extreme, and the 
cause was, for a very considerable time, inex- 
plicable ; at length it was found that it was 
the custom among the mothers to send their 
b2 
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children to a cold cathedral to be christened, 
either on the first or the second day after birth. 
So soon as the attention of the superior Catho- 
lic priesthood was awakened to this fact, they 
immediately ordered that the curates should 
baptize all young children in the houses of 
their parents during the cold of winter. This 
was no sooner done than the excessive num- 
ber of deaths ceased. With so mild a climate 
as Italy is supposed to possess, the cold could 
never be thought sufficiently severe to pro- 
duce such mischief. If young children, there- 
fore, are so sensitive to the impressions of 
the external air in a country so generally 
genial as that is, what must they not suffer by 
any imprudent exposure to the rigour of 
our winter ? It would seem, indeed, that we 
despise the lesson taught us by nature, in the 
provision which is made by both birds and 
animals for the protection of their young 
from cold ; the former will cover its callow 
brood with her wings and body, and supply, 
at her own cost, any expenditure of animal 
heat which may arise. The larger animal 
will shelter its progeny also at the price of its 
own warmth, when any circumstance occa- 
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sions such a necessity ; yet we constantly see 
very young children carried about in the 
open air, on a severe winter's day, with the 
most reckless indifference as to the mischief 
which may probably ensue. This is only one 
of the many dangers to which they are daily 
rendered liable, and only differs from a host 
of others by being quicker and more un- 
erring in its destruction, but is equally rife 
in causing infantile disease, which fre- 
quently terminates life by certain though 
slow degrees. 

Our continental neighbours have paid very 
much more attention to the subject of medical 
statistics than we have in this country, and 
we are much indebted to them for some ex- 
cellent tables, showing the state of mortality 
amongst the infantile population, and from 
which we are enabled to draw inferences as 
to its probable ratio with us. 

There can be but little doubt that the num- 
ber of deaths which occur in young children, 
between birth and ten years of age, is very 
large, and that the mortality varies considera- 
bly with the seasons of the year and with the 
localities in which they reside. M. Le Comte 
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Prosper Balbo found that, in the city of 
Turin, within a period of twenty-three years, 
the number of children who died under seven 
years of age amounted to 37,762, and that 
the amount of the deaths of persons at all 
ages, for the same period, was 42,638, or as 
47 is to 53. He also finishes with a table, 
showing the mortality per centum in chil- 
dren under seven years of age in different 
parts of the same city : — 

Died ill the city 49 in 100 

„ in (he hospitals .... 37 in 100 
„ in the suburbs .... 56 in 100 

He attributes the increased proportion of 
deaths in the suburbs to the fact of the chil- 
dren being sent from the city to these places 
to be nursed. 

There is also a table in his book, which is 
the result of sixty-eight other tables, the ele- 
ments of which were collected from different 
parts of France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
and Holland, and from a variety of places in 
these countries — as the cities, villages, and 
entire provinces. He there states the number 
of deaths to be 1,450,269 : that of this num- 
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ber 685,031 died under seven years of age, 
and that 765/238 were above that period. 
This gives us again the same ratio of morta- 
lity of 47 to 53. Dr. Salvatore de Renzi, in 
liis statistical tables of the mortality in the 
kingdom of Naples, makes the proportion of 
deaths amongst children, in that country, to 
be ] in 9 ; and that the greatest number of 
deaths take place between birth and ten 
years of age. 

It is by the demonstration of figures only 
that we are at all able to come to any definite 
ideas as to the relative mortality in the early 
years of life ; and when we see the enormous 
ratio which it bears to that of the more ad- 
vanced periods of existence, it shows, most 
palpably, that the evil is more to be looked 
for in the houses of parents than in external 
causes. 

The most prolific source of mischief to 
young children is the improper exposure to 
cold ; an<l this is done very commonly for 
the purpose of hardening, or, as it is called, 
" rendering them hardy." The end proposed 
is good, for it is intended to prevent them from 
suffering from the vicissitudes of weather, and 
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that they may be able to bear the variations 
in the external thermometrical state of the at- 
mosphere, without inconvenience or injury. 
This is, however, an error in judgment ; for 
allowing children to go into the open air, 
when the thermometer indicates a low tem- 
perature, without their having proper cloth- 
ing, will be often the cause of acute illness. 
They can but very indifferently spare their 
animal heat; and when that is rapidly ab- 
stracted, which it must be when out in the 
open air durhig very cold weather, and but 
thinly clad, they are not possessed of sufficient 
vitality to re-supply it so fast as it is dissipated, 
and a variety of severe and frequently fatal 
diseases ensue. During infancy, the con- 
sumption of oxygen is smaller, and the 
function of generating heat, so intimately 
connected with respiration, is much inferior 
to that which is possessed in more mature 
life. Any unnecessary waste of vital power 
should always be avoided, and never wantonly 
allowed ; for we generally find, that in despite 
of all our endeavours to prevent it, it will be too 
rapidly effected, and the child, notwithstand- 
ing every precaution, become cold and in- 
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animate. These effects, in a minor degree, 
may be daily observed during the inclement 
seasons, by those who have children, in the 
numberless chilblains covering their hands 
and feet, which are the result of too great a 
loss of animal heat from these parts. If they 
are very young, the cold speedily carries them 
off with inflammation of the lungs ; and if 
older, when so exposed, they have their men- 
tal and bodily powers equally affected. 

MM. Villerme and Edwards — names both 
well known as those of highly scientific men — 
have paid very great attention to the effects of 
cold upon infants, from birth to three months 
old, and they have shown most satisfactorily, 
that in the cold months of January, February, 
and March, the proportion of deaths among 
these young subjects is as high as one in 
seven. It would also appear from their 
tables, that the extreme of heat was nearly 
as deleterious. According to some tables 
given by Dr. William Streinz, of the number 
of marriages, births, and deaths, in the arch- 
duchy of Austria, on this side of L'Enns, 
and of the duchy of Salzburg for the year 
1828, the prevalence of mortality among the 
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infantile population in those provinces was 
even larger; for he gives the gross number 
of deaths as being 22, 177 ; of these, 7402 died 
within the first year of their age, and 1610 be- 
tween the first and the fourth. The former, 
therefore, comprised one-third of the whole 
number, and the latter only one-thirteenth. 
This he attributes very materially to the cold- 
ness of the climate, and the little attention 
paid to their infants by the mothers. 

Dr. Caffort, of Narbonne, coincides in these 
opinions of MM. Villerme and Edwards, and 
states that in that city the mortality of children 
was 1 in 9'57 ; thatitvariedindifferentmonths, 
being 1 in 9 in January, 1 in 10 in April, 1 in 
17 in May ; and that in the hot months of June 
and July it varied from 1 in 7 to 1 in 8. These 
facts fully demonstrate that young children 
suffer severely, and frequently even unto 
death, by exposure to extremes of tempera- 
ture. It has been explained that their vitality 
is too feeble to resupply the animal heat as fast 
as it is exhausted by a cold atmosphere, and 
that disease and death are the results. 

The aboriginal natives of North America 
may be cited as a proof of a contrary opinion, 
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because we hear of their being strong active 
men, of a full size and height, and possessed 
of much muscular agility, and with great 
powers of endurance. We have not, how- 
ever, any means of ascertaining the amount 
of the mortality of children amongst these 
savages; but as they are fast disappearing 
from the earth, it is a fair conclusion that it is 
very large, and that the supply does not by 
any means equal the exhaustion. It is only 
children of very hardy and robust constitutions 
who can, by possibility, live through the pri- 
vations which are appended to life in its bar- 
barous or savage state. 

From what we learn from the accounts of 
travellers, who have been much in those 
countries which have long and severe winters, 
and only short and hot summers, we perceive 
that the human race are very much beneath 
the common standard, not only as regards 
stature, but also intellect, and that their re- 
productive powers are equally depressed 
with other corporeal functions. 

The mortality which occurs among children 
in Russia, more especially in the colder pro- 
vinces, is much larger than would be ima- 
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gined. M. Herrman, who has furnished us 
with nearly the only tables upon which we can 
rely, considered the whole of the population 
as infantile, which had not attained its fifteenth 
year : his account is too voluminous to give 
at length, but the ratio of deaths amongst 
persons of the above-mentioned period of life 
at some of the best known places in that em- 
pire will prove extremely interesting. He 
takes his average at so much per 1000 : thus 
he states the mortality in 

Courland and Livonia .... 316 per 1000 

St. Petersburg!! 358 „ 

Astrakhan 402 

Novgorod 437 „ 

Smolensk 484 

Kasan 506 „ 

Arkhangel 522 „ 

Moscow 554 „ 

Tobolsk 656 „ 

It will be seen by this account that the 
number of deaths is very much increased in 
proportion to the coldness of the locality in 
which the calculation is made : thus, in Cour- 
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land and Livonia, it is 316 per 1000, whilst in 
Tobolsk it is 656 per 1000. M. Herrman 
attributes this excessive mortality to the cold, 
and considers the north-east wind to be the 
most severe, and therefore the most dangerous 
to human existence : he was surprised to find 
that the mortality amongst children at Kiev 
was very great, especially as it enjoyed much 
fertility of soil, and a mild and temperate cli- 
mate 5 but on inquiry he discovered that the 
population were subject to privation, especially 
as the larger proportion were mechanics. In 
Russia, as in all countries which have made 
but small advances in civilization, the morta- 
lity amongst children exceeds that of all ages 
united. M. Herrman thinks that this is attri- 
butable to their being either insufficiently fed, 
or improperly clothed, so as to be unprotected 
from the inclemency of the weather ; and 
from their not receiving that care and atten- 
tion which they both require, and have in 
in other parts of Europe. 

These tables shew us to a demonstration, 
that the lives of the infantile part of the popu- 
lation are held upon a very fragile tenure, and 
that it is materially augmented in countries 
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which are liable to suffer from very depressed 
conditions of the thermometer : also that when, 
from poverty or other circumstances, mothers 
have been negligent of their offspring, the 
nimiber of deaths has been very great. In 
England, about one quarter of the infants 
born, die before they have completed their 
first year, and one-third before they reach five 
years of age ; and in Lancashire, 36 per cent, 
of males, and 31 percent, of females, never 
accomplish two years. Mr. Robertson's table, 
as given by Dr. Bisset Hawkins, makes the 
mortality amongst children very large, but 
not quite so appalling as the above : it is as 
follows : — 
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Dr. Southwood Smith, in his " Philosophy 
of Healtli," quoting tlie authority of Mr. Fin- 
laison, makes the mortality of children from 
birth to one year old, as one in five and a 
fraction. 

Children should never be allowed to go out 
in the open air when the thermometer indi- 
cates a very low temperature, unless they are 
well wrapped up ; and young infants should 
never, under any circumstances, be exposed 
to the cold of winter. It will not so readily 
affect those who have attained sufficient age 
and strength to keep themselves warm by 
exercise, but even these will, in severe 
seasons, run considerable risk of attacks of 
pulmonary disease ; therefore neither the one 
nor the other should attempt to face the 
weather, especially when cold winds prevail, 
unless well protected from them. 

When Capt. Parry visited the Arctic regions, 
both himself and crew had occasion to remark 
the difference between their own sensations 
and the indications of the thermometer. They 
bore very readily a temperature considerably 
below the freezing point, when walking in 
the open air in calm weather; but suffered 
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severely from cold during a breeze, be its 
direction what it might, and notwithstanding 
the thermometer stood at a much higher tem- 
perature than when in a more quiescent con- 
trary state. If, therefore, hardy sailors en- 
dured so much in windy weather, and when 
so well protected from its influence, how 
much more must poor little children undergo, 
whose constitutions are so delicate, and so 
unfitted for such exposure ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

Clothing. — Cleanliness. — Warm and Cold 
Bathing, — Nurseries and Ventilation. 

Too little attention is in general given to cover- 
ing the legs of both boys and girls, and more 
especially of the latter ; for although it has of 
late become the fashion to put them into trow- 
sers, this article of dress is generally made of 
such materials as serves to cover their extre- 
mities, without being in any vi'ay calculated to 
defend them from the cold. During the most 
inclement seasons, the frocks or coats of both 
should consist of woollen, and that of suffi- 
cient substance to prevent the loss of animal 
heat from the body. 

The trowsers of the boys should be of the 
same texture, and lined throughout : those of 
the girls should be made of jean, over which 
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must be placed a flannel petticoat ; and boys, 
until they are bi-eeched, sliould have flannel 
drawers. The stockings had best be of fine 
lambs' wool. More attention ought to be 
paid to the shoes of children than is usually 
done. In the first place, they should be made 
well, and to fit the feet, so that they may be 
neither too short, nor too tight across the 
instep : if too short, .they displace the toes, 
and make them ride over each other, and are 
also apt to cause sore heels, and interfere with 
the proper expansion of the foot, by not allow- 
ing- the flexors of the toes to make prehension. 
If too tight across the instep, they press upon 
the plantar arch, and impede the extensors 
of the toes in their functions. 

Children, from following the vanity of 
others, will, if not attended to, choose shoes 
which are very much too narrow, and this in- 
convenience they will bear for some little 
time, often at the risk of producing mischief 
from pressure upon the bones of the foot : 
they should never be allowed to wear any but 
strong shoes out of doors, the soles of which 
should consist of good stout firm leather ; for 
when spongy, it only absorbs the wet, which 
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it keeps constantly applied to the soles of the 
feet ; for this reason, shoes ought always to 
be made by some respectable shoemaker, and 
not bought at sale-shops. 

Boots are not requisite for young feet, but, 
on the contrary, are injurious, as they confine 
them whilst growing, and do not allow of 
unimpeded ligamentous motion. As a proof 
of this, one of the means most usually adopted 
for making pressure upon ankle-joints, when 
shewing a tendency to deformity, is a pair of 
stiff boots. 

Sir Charles Bell illustrates this fact beau- 
tifully in his little treatise upon Animal 
Mechanics : — " Look," he says, " to the legs 
of a poor Irishman travelling to the harvest 
with bare feet ; the thickness and the round- 
ness of the calf shew that the/bo/ and toes are 
free to permit the exercise of the muscles of 
the leg. Look again to the leg of our English 
peasant, whose foot and ankle are tightly 
laced in a shoe with a wooden sole, and you 
will perceive from the manner in which he 
lifts his legs, that the play of the ankle, foot, 
and toes, are lost as much as if he went on 
c 
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stilts, and therefore are his legs small and 
shapeless." 

Whenever the weather is favourable, chil- 
dren should be allowed free exercise in the 
open air, as if too much confined, they be- 
come peevish, and lose their appetites and 
animal spirits. 

During the summer they should be ap- 
parelled consonantly with the season ; for it 
may be seen by the previously quoted tables, 
that they suffer, although not so greatly as 
in winter, considerably during this portion 
of the year. 

Children apparently sustain extremes of 
temperature very badly ; for we find the mor- 
tality amongst them is larger, either during 
the intense cold of winter, or the great heats 
of summer: they should always, therefore, 
have their clothing made appropriate to these 
changes. Many parents make a point of en- 
veloping their offspring in flannel so soon as 
they are able to run alone, and often before : 
the employment of this covering may be 
abused as much as neglected, and persons 
should not forget, that when once flannel has 
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been placed next the skin, it cannot be dis- 
continued without incurring considerable risk. 
Unless, therefore, children are liable to pul^ 
monary attacks, or shew evident predispo- 
sition for weak lungs, or have a very enfeebled 
constitution, the wearing of flannel next the 
person had better be avoided : if, however, 
its use should be decided upon, much care 
should be taken that its texture be fine, other- 
wise it will be productive of considerable irri- 
tation, which to the tender skin of a child is 
both exciting and annoying. The flannel 
•waistcoat should also be changed every night, 
that is, the same garment which has been 
worn during the day, should be succeeded 
by another at going to bed, and these should 
be replaced by clean ones every week : this 
constant change is particularly necessary for 
children, who, from running about so much 
and so constantly, inordinately excite perspi- 
ration. 

An entire resupply of body linen is absolutely 
requisite at least twice within the week, and this 
equally relates to their night gear as to those 
they wear during the day. These little beings 
demand that great attention should be paid 
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to their cleanliness, for upon that, in a great 
degree, their health depends. This is very 
readily illustrated by simply looking at the 
children of the poorer class, to whose com- 
forts, more especially as regards cleansing, 
so little, if any, anxiety has ever been evinced : 
they are generally observed to be shorter in 
stature than children of an equal age on 
whom more care has been expended. 

Nurses are always peculiarly solicitous that 
their young charges should at all times appear 
before company in clean frocks and pina- 
fores ; they should, therefore, remember that 
the linen which comes in constant contact 
with the skin, requires by far more particular 
attention than either the one or the other. 

Stays. — Girls should not be allowed to wear 
anyspeciesof artificial support, having the form 
of stays, whilst they are growing. The bones 
at this early period are scarcely to be looked 
upon as being worthy of their name, but are 
principally composed of cartilage or gristle. 
Whilst in this condition they are extremely 
plastic, and are very readily encroached upon 
by any appliance which may be harder than 
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themselves. Stays, therefore, containing only 
a moderate portion (this is speaking with re- 
ference to the stays of adult females) of whale- 
bone, will encroach upon the soft and ductile 
ribs, alter the form of the chest, and produce 
disease, which, if nature had been left to her- 
self, would have been avoided. 

The bed-clothes demand as frequent removal, 
in proportion, as the wearing apparel. 

More than two children should never be 
allowed to occupy one bed, and this only 
when they are very small. 

The clothes should always be drawn down 
to the foot of the bed immediately on rising 
in the morning, so as to leave it open, and 
should be so left for some time before it is 
again re-made. Excepting when quite in- 
fants, children had best not sleep upon a 
feather-bed. A good horse-hair mattress 
and pillow or bolster are far preferable ; they 
allow of the excess of the animal heat passing 
off more readily in summer, and yet keep the 
sleeper quite sufficiently warm in winter. 
Besides, where there is the slightest tendency 
to congestion of the brain, horse-hair is very 
important, from its being very much cooler. 
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By lying on feather pillows, the head is soon 
surrounded by them, which keeps up the 
animal heat, and does not allow of its passing 
freely off. Until that period of their life 
be passed which is supposed to predispose 
to brain affections, they had better sleep 
without nightcaps. This is very strenuously 
objected to by most mothers, partly under 
the idea that they are thereby rendered more 
susceptible of cold, and also from its spoiling 
the appearance of the head of hair. The 
first impression is erroneous, because a want 
cannot be felt where it has never been sug- 
gested ; and with regard to the second, all 
fear may be laid aside, as it certainly never 
can in any way prove injurious to the hair. 

Children will always regulate their own 
temperature in bed during the summer months, 
according to their convenience, by most 
unceremoniously kicking off the bed-clothes. 
In winter, however, they require considerable 
attention in this particular, and especially so, 
as the power of generating animal heat varies 
in (fifferent constitutions. It is essential to 
see that they have sufficient covering on their 
beds to prevent their being chilly or cold 
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during the night, at the same time that jt is 
equally desirable to prevent them from lying 
under too much clothing, and accumulating 
an excess of animal heat, to be afterwards 
dissipated by perspiration. 

Curtains are not necessary, excepting at 
the upper part of the bed, so as to prevent 
any current of air from passing across the 
head and chest of the sleeper ; but they are 
absolutely noxious when made entirely to 
surround it. French beds are, therefore, for 
this reason, to be preferred. 

Very young children should never be per- 
mitted to lie in the same bed with adults ; it 
is, therefore, extremely injudicious to select 
elderly females to take charge of infants, as it 
is highly pernicious to these young creatures 
to sleep with aged persons. It may be ima- 
gined that not any good or sufficient reason 
can be given for this prohibition, but it is not 
the case ; for a very little consideration will at 
once shew the impropriety. Without going 
very deeply into the anatomical and physiolo- 
gical changes which take place in the human 
body with increasing age, it may be as well to 
quote a few observations made by Dr. Roget, 
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in his admirable article upon Age, in the 
Cyclopaedia of Practical Medicine : — " The 
temperature of the body is probably lower in 
old age than in youth. An explanation of this 
fact has been sought for in the diminution of 
the quantity of fat, which, by its non-conduct- 
ing properties, prevents the escape of heat 
from the body ; but it seems more reasonable 
to account for it by the decline both of the ner- 
vous powers of the circulation^ and the nervous 
energy in general." It is a well-known law, 
that when two bodies are in contact, one con- 
taining a large proportion of heat, and the 
other a minor quantity, the one having the 
most will part with it to the other possessing 
the least, until both have acquired the same 
degree of temperature. It is, therefore, quite 
obvious, that from the bodies of elderly per- 
sons having so much less animal heat than 
those of children, they will abstract the over- 
plus from them to supply their own deficiency. 
This can be but ill spared by infants, and yet, 
if in close contact with the aged, cannot be 
avoided. 

There is yet another circumstance which 
deserves our attention. Dr. Roget says, that 
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young children pass sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four in sleep ; adults, seven or eight 
hours; but aged persons seldom more than 
five or six. Age, therefore, whether it re- 
quires it or not, enjoys only a very small 
quantity of sleep ; whilst, on the contrary, 
infancy not only wants, but consumes, a ma- 
terial portion of its time in a state of actual 
repose. If the nurse cannot sleep, the child 
must be awakened constantly by her restless- 
ness ; and this, if persisted in, will destroy 
the health of the infant : in addition to this, 
the excretions of those advanced in years 
become altered, and in many instances very 
offensive, and which, in all probability, are 
highly noxious to infantile health. If too 
many persons be crowded together, whether 
infants or adults, into one sleeping apartment, 
the air soon becomes depraved, and incapable 
of fulfilling the action of sanguification. This 
vitiates the blood, interferes with the func- 
tions of the body, puts a stop to its growth, 
and interrupts the development of the 
mind. 

Pebsonal Cleanliness. — Children when 
c2 
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well, from their naturally active habits, al- 
ways collect a very large quantity of dirt, 
which is accreted to the skin by perspiration, 
poured out in abundance during exercise. 
Such an accumulation should never be 
permitted to remain during the night : it 
ought, therefore, to be removed before they 
go to bed by a good washing with soap and 
warm water, ap[)lied unsparingly, over the 
entire body. Care should be taken to get 
the soap well off, and this can only be com- 
pletely accomplished by immersing the whole 
surface of the skin in warm water. A tin 
bath is the best vessel for this purpose, and 
which should always form a piece of neces- 
sary nursery furniture. A most erroneous 
impression has gone abroad, that warm bath- 
ing enfeebles the corporeal powers : it does 
no such thing ; but, on the contrary, 
strengthens them, by removing from the 
pores of the skin any inspissated excretion, 
mixed with dirt, which may happen to ob- 
struct tljem, and which would materially 
tend to impede their functions. Without 
making any erudite quotations, we may learn 
from the customs of both the Greeks and 
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Romans, before these nations became ener- 
vated by that luxury which subsequently de- 
stroyed them, that they looked upon the use 
of warm bathing as being a necessity almost 
amounting to a duty, and they gave their 
citizens every means of performing their 
ablutions by the erection of public baths. 

All oriental nations have the same par- 
tiality for their use, not solely on account of 
the religious practices with which they are 
associated, but also from the great personal 
comfort yielded by their employment. 

Bruce mentions, in his Ti'avels, that after 
experiencing great lassitude and fatigue from 
journeying in the heat and dust of the deserts 
of Arabia and Abyssinia, he found more per- 
manent refreshment and relief from the tepid 
bath than he ever did from plunging into 
cold water. 

Most persons have, at some time or 
another, experienced a stiffness of limb, 
consequent upon fatigue, and also have 
remembered, with satisfaction, the allevia- 
tion they have received from this incon- 
venience by the use of the warm bath : 
when we, therefore, recollect how con- 
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stantly and perpetually the muscles of the 
legs and arms, perhaps we may say of the 
entire body of children, are in motion, it 
may be rationally inferred that they, perhaps, 
may suffer in a like manner, and be similarly 
refreshed and relieved by their evening tepid 
bath. Therefore, upon the principle of ad- 
ministering to their comfort, as well as for 
the purposes of cleanliness and attention to 
health, the daily use of warm bathing is im- 
periously called for. Some mothers prefer 
washing all over in the morning ; they may 
do this as well, if they think it right, but the 
evening cleansing should, nevertheless, be 
invariably performed ; for they may rest sa- 
tisfied, that permitting a child to seek its bed 
with a skin overloaded with dirt and inspis- 
sated perspiration, can conduce neither to its 
health nor its pleasure. 

M. Gendron, in a paper in the sixth volume 
of the Annales d'Hygiine Publique, speaking 
of the reason of the inhabitants of Le Pays 
Vignoble being weaker and less in their sta- 
ture than those living in other parts of 
France, and even in the same department, 
attributes it to the neglect and sad want of 
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cleanliness they experienced from their mo- 
thers during infancy. After being hastily fed 
in the morning, and again at mid-day, they 
are laid in bed ; during the intervals the cot- 
tage-door is locked, and they are left to them- 
selves. The following are his concluding 
words : — " Les enfants regoivent done k la 
hate une nourriture souvent mal pr6par6e; 
I'abandon dans lequel on les laisse une partie 
de la journee, et quelque fois I'oubli des soins 
de proprete, si necessaires k cet age, empeche 
le developpement de leurs forces ; beaucoup 
languissent, se remettent difficiiement, et 
eonservent une constitution tr^s-delicate." 
He concludes by saying — " Les dec^s des 
enfants sont assez gen^ralement plus nom- 
breux dans les communes de nos cantons 
vignobles." 

The greatest possible precautions should 
always be taken that the skin be well dried, 
and most especially about the face, as many 
diseases of the eyes are caused by this being 
neglected. 

Much difference of opinion exists as to the 
utility of immersing children every morning, 
so soon as they leave their beds, in water of 
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tlie common temperature of the atmosphere. 
Tlie supporters of this practice advocate it 
upon the principle of its invigorating- the sys- 
tem, and rendering it peculiarly inaccessible 
to the attacks of disease. Every one will allow, 
that under proper guidance cold water is one 
of the most powerful tonics ; but, like all 
other potent remedies, it becomes injurious 
in the hands of the ignorant and empirical. 
We occasionally hear of children who have 
been subjected to this regimen from infancy, 
and have lived and even thriven. 

These cases are therefore adduced in evi- 
dence of its efficacy; but the number of 
those who have cither not succeeded so well, 
or who have been compelled to abandon it 
from its bad effects upon their constitution, 
are carefully concealed. 

This is one of the hardening processes 
which some parents oblige their offspring to 
undergo, and which seldom, if ever, answers 
the purposed end. It has already been 
shewn that children support but badly the 
loss of animal heat ; and when exposed to a 
diminished temperature, part with it rapidly. 
In proportion as this (animal heat) is quickly 
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expended, so is vitality diminished ; and al- 
tliough this may only be temporary, yet it 
causes considerable trouble to the system to 
refurnish it. Should these calls be frequently 
repeated, more difficulty will be experienced 
in supplying it, and a greater length of time 
expended in its accomplishment. 

When the body is plunged into a tub or bath 
at 45° Fah., which cannot be looked upon 
in the winter as being cold, the body receives 
a sudden shock, and parts with a portion of 
its animal heat; the blood is driven internally 
by the constriction of the superficial vessels, 
and thus the heart and lungs become over- 
loaded, and diseases of these organs fre- 
quently ensue. This is particularly observa- 
ble in children who are the reverse of florid. 
Where they have been dipped in cold water 
early in the morning, they will be found lan- 
guid and inert during the whole of the re- 
mainder of the day ; the pulse feeble, and 
the whole nervous system so shaken, as to be 
unable to rally against the shock it has re- 
ceived, the child's countenance remaining 
shrunken and pallid, and exhibiting unequi- 
vocal signs of suffering. This is entirely 
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owing to the want of the re-action, or glow; 
and this deficiency of the nervous energy is 
especially injurious to children who are dis- 
posed to inflammatory affections of any of 
the viscera, but especially of the heart, lungs, 
and brain. To give rise to such a condition 
of the body cannot in any way be conducive 
to its health. Some children are from birth 
endowed with greater corporeal powers than 
others, and consequently more capable of 
sustaining or withstanding these shocks ui)on 
their system. These, however, are but few, 
and are confined to those who possess a quick 
circulation and florid complexion ; in these 
the reaction is rapid, and the expenditure of 
animal heat small. With such children, im- 
mersion in cold water may, perchance, prove 
serviceable ; but in others it is positively mis- 
chievous. This practice is, however, neither 
so immediately nor so actively deleterious as 
the constant exposure to a low atmospheric 
temperature ; but by its frequent repetition 
it will ultimately prove as fatal. Many adults, 
who otherwise are endowed with robust 
health, are unable to plunge into cold water 
without suffering severely from loss of animal 
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heat ; and, notwithstanding all their endea- 
voni'Sj are a very long time in regaining it. If, 
therefore, persons enjoying the use of their 
mental and bodily powers to the full, find the 
resupplying of this loss so tedious and painful, 
, what must be the injury done to children, 
who, from their tender age, have no such 
resources ? 

Nurseries. — The proverb of evil com- 
munications, &c. is peculiarly applicable to 
children when of sufficient age to observe 
what is passing between others, and of ad- 
ministering to their own amusements. They 
will, for a certainty, acquire the forms of 
speech as well as the manners of those with 
whom they so constantly associate ; and, in 
addition, numerous derelictions from the 
moral code, which will afterwards with great 
difficulty be counteracted, if, indeed, they 
should ever be entirely eradicated. The ser- 
vants upon whom the care of the nursery de- 
volves, like others of their class, spring from 
the lower grades of society; and, notwith- 
standing all the pains which a mother may 
take to obtain the services of the most re 
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spectable, yet will they always, more or less, 
retaia the methods of thinking, acting, and 
speaking, which belong to their origin ; and 
which it can be readily conceived are not 
the best models upon which it is desirable to 
frame the susceptible, inquisitive, and reten- 
tive minds of children. In like manner that 
they acquire the forms of expression, so will 
they imperceptibly imbibe their manners. 
Another annoyance, which arises from the 
confinement of children to nurseries and the 
society of servants, is that of making them 
shy, and often peevish and fearful, when, 
cither by accident or intention, they are 
brought into the presence of strangers, 
equally to the molestation of both parties. 

There are many attacks of illness, which, 
if taken notice of at their commencement, 
would be but trifling, but assume a serious 
character by being neglected. A mother's 
eye will always detect any alteration, however 
trivial, in the appearance or behaviour of a 
child, and which would not attract the notice 
of others less interested ; for, however atten- 
tive servants may be, generally, to the condi- 
tion of those entrusted to their management, 
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they will yet often attribute the altered de- 
meanour to fractiousiiess or sullenness, when, 
in fact, it arises from the commencement or 
presence of disease. 

If children are, therefore, kept separated 
from their mother by being restrained within 
the limits of a nursery, they become rude in 
her absence, and are shy and constrained in 
their demeanour in her presence; acquire 
habits and forms of speech of which they will 
afterwards repent the possession ; and prefer 
the society of their nurses to all the fond and 
gentle endearments of their parents. 

Both the sleeping and play-rooms of chil- 
dren should be carefully ventilated, and 
should always be lofty; but if that is either 
difficult of attainment, or altogether impos- 
sible, it should be compensated by their hav- 
ing an extra number of windows. Children, 
like young plants, require an ample supply of 
air. In the spring and summer months, the 
temperature of these apartments should never, 
if possible, exceed 50° or 56° Fah. In winter 
60° should be kept up during the day and 
evening, and when the children are very 
young it may be continued during the night. 
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When older than three years, they will most 
generally keep up a proper and comfortable 
degree of warmth in bed, by sinking down 
under the clothes ; they thus inhale a warm 
atmosphere from their own bodies, and pre- 
clude the necessity of any external artificial 
heat. 

The sleeping rooms require scouring twice 
a week in the spring, summer, and early part 
of autumn, and once within the same period 
in the winter. During the absence of the 
inmates, the windows should be kept open as 
long as the weather permits, and a free cir- 
culation of air encouraged. It is, therefore, a 
matter of very great moment to have an open 
chimney in each room, although it may never 
be used as a flue, as it will cause the transit 
of a thorough draught of air through the 
apartment. 

All windows are to be carefully closed 
before night-fall. Children must never be 
permitted to be laid down to sleep, either 
with a thorough draught of cold air blowing 
across them, or in a damp room ; neither on 
any account whatever should their sleeping 
apartments be on the ground floor. 
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Where it is impossible to have both a day 
and night nui'sery, the latter should never be 
used either to play or live in constantly : for 
if rooms are always inhabited without ever 
being vacated, they become extremely un- 
wholesome, and frequently noxious to human 
health. We see this very often in the off- 
spring of the lower classes, the early periods 
of whose existence, that is, before they are 
able to run alone, and thus make their escape, 
are passed entirely in one room, the air of 
which is being constantly vitiated by the res- 
piration of its inmates, and the combustion 
of the fire, without being sufficiently and pro- 
perly resupplied — a matter of some difficulty 
in the narrow lanes and alleys, and densely 
peopled neighbourhoods, usually the locations 
of this part of oiu* metropolitan population. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Nursing — TViih the Mother's Milk — Feeding — 
Observations on the different qualities of Milk 
— Wet Nursing. 

No sooner does the new-born child see the 
light than it appears to seek for nutriment. 
This desire is implanted in it by nature for 
the fulfilment of the end which she has in 
view — that of raising it from a state of help- 
lessness into one of self-reliance and inde- 
pendence. To perfect this, the infant passes 
nearly the whole of its vegetating existence 
in obtaining nourishment from the breast of 
its mother, and digesting what it has taken. 
Its attention, from the imperfection of its 
senses, is not distracted by surrounding ob- 
jects or sounds ; and no sooner is its appetite 
satisfied, than it falls off into a state of tran- 
quil sleep, and does not again awaken until 
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called upon to satisfy the cravings of nature. 
This is the usual condition of a healthy infant. 
Some difference of opinion has arisen, as to 
whether it is best to give a new-born babe 
the breast so soon as the mother is laid com- 
fortably in her bed after her accouchement ; 
or whether it is preferable to let it wait some 
hours before it should be permitted to take 
the breast : some assert, that the infant will 
suck immediately after its birth, on being 
offered the nipple ; whilst, on the other hand, 
others deny this, and say that it will not 
attempt to draw the milk for more than 
twelve, or even twenty-four hours after birth. 
Tlie best guide is the state of the mother's 
health ; if there be not any physical objec- 
tions, it is better to apply the mouth of the 
child to the breasts as soon as possible, as by 
that means the milk will be drawn into them 
much sooner than if the stimulus of suction 
had not been employed. The first milk is 
allowed by all mid wives to be purgative in its 
effects ; and as this is much needed by the 
child, there can be no reasonable objection to 
its being taken by it. Should this not be 
practicable, the infant may be fed with a little 
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warm milk and water, slightly sugared, which 
is far preferable to water gruel— the usual 
substitute upon such occasions. In all cases, 
however, where it is necessary to administer 
other substance than is supplied and intended 
for them by nature, great care should be 
observed that the quantity be but small. This 
caution is particularly needed, as if too pro- 
fusely given, the stomach will frequently 
expel it; or should it pass into the bowels, 
will give rise to the spasmodic pains of colic. 
Nurses, therefore, should be particularly 
guarded upon this point. 

The mother's milk is certainly, during the 
early periods of life, the most proper suste- 
nance for an infant ; and, whenever there is a 
sufficient quantity, there cannot exist a reason 
for over-loading the poor little being's sto- 
mach with even a small portion of strange, 
and consequently incompatible, aliment. The 
practice of feeding new-born children with 
farinaceous, and therefore extraneous diet, is 
one of the inconsistencies of the human mind. 
Mothers who have been recently confined, 
and even when their infants are some months 
old, are extremely anxious first to have, and 
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afterwards to keep up, a full and good supply 
of milk. By this they tacitly acknowledge 
that the nourishment furnished by themselves 
is the only one intended by nature for their 
offspring. Why, therefor^, should they, in 
defiance of their better feelings, and contrary 
to the dictates of their own good sense, cram 
down the throat of these poor little creatures 
a quantity of food, at which, at that early age, 
they have not the power of expressing disgust, 
and which is at the same time highly impro- 
per ? They do it, in the first place, because 
as is much to be regretted, it is the fashion to 
feed them ; and secondly, because they allow 
themselves to be swayed by the positive, con- 
fident, and constantly I'epeated assertions of 
their monthly nurses. France and England 
seem to be nearly the only countries in which 
it is the fashion to entrust infants to the care 
of strangers. In Holland and Germany espe- 
cially, mothers take a pride in supporting their 
own off'spring. 

It is much to be lamented that it should not 
afford them the same gratification now, as it 
used to do. We find that Varillas, an author 
quoted by Bayle, in his Dictionary, in speak- 

D 
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ing of the life of Louis the Ninth, commonly 
called St. Louis, mentions a trait in the cha- 
racter of his mother, Blanche of Castillc, 
Avhich is well worthy of imitation. The 
Queen being very' ill with an attack of fever, 
and unable to give nourishment to her son, 
a lady of the court, having followed her 
example in nursing her own child, and per- 
ceiving the infant Louis suffering from thirst, 
and thinking at the same time to please the 
Queen, gave him her breast. Shortly after- 
wards, Blanche having recovered from the 
febrile parox-ysm, offered little Louis her own, 
which he refused. Suspecting the truth, she 
feigned gratitude to the person who had sup- 
plied her place. The lady, with the intention 
of making her court to the Queen, acknow- 
ledged what she had done, alleging she 
had been unable to resist the tears of the 
child. Instead, however, of being grateful to 
the lady for her kindness, the Queen put her 
finger down the throat of Louis, and caused 
him to be sick, saying, she would not suffer 
any person to share with her the duty of a 
mother. Many a delicate female whose supply 
of milk has been but scanty during the first 
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ten days after delivery, has been entirely 
deprived of it by the nurse making up her 
mind that her mistress would never have any, 
and that the baby must be brought up by 
hand. She therefore immediately after coming 
to this conclusion, commences feeding the 
child, maintaining, " that it is perfectly useless 
applying it to the breast, as it is only labour 
lost." This is not the only mischief arising 
from such a practice. There is at all times 
great sympathy existing between the stomach 
and the brain, and which is peculiarly active 
during the first years of infantile life : if the 
one is over excited for any lengthened period, 
the other most certainly and readily sympa- 
thizes with it ; and convulsions, often attended 
by fatal consequences, are the result. Cases 
have occurred in which cataract in both eyes 
lias succeeded to these irritations of the cere- 
bral system. 

Gruel, arrow- root, tops and bottoms, water- 
pap, and panada, are usually the articles se- 
lected to form the diet of a new- born infant. 
These are all very well, and not only harmless 
but agreeable to the digestive organs of adults, 
but are little less than poison to the tender 
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mucous membrane of these viscera in a 
child. 

It must be evident to every reflecting- mind, 
liat the stomach of a new- born infant is very 
susceptible of irritation; that the milk of the 
mother, a bland, oleaginous fluid, must differ, 
toto ccelo, from the vegetable concoctions, 
■which, from their indigestibleness, become 
acescent, gripe the child and lay the founda- 
tion for future misery and disease. But these 
aliments, however inconsistent, have so taken 
hold of the minds of all parties having to do 
Avith the nursery, that it is nearly a fruitless 
endeavour to dissuade them from continuing 
their use. 

These time-hallowed improprieties are so 
bound up and connected with the parapher- 
nalia of nursing, that its mysteries wotdd be 
incomplete without them. 

Notwithstanding, a very little consideration 
would show, not only their absolute inutility, 
but their positive unwholesomeness. They 
do not contain one single particle in common 
with the mother's milk — the nourishment 
which on all hands is allowed to be the best 
fitted for the support of the infant ; added to 
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which they are indigestible, and act as stimu- 
lants to the child's stomach, causing flatulence 
and acidity: these, on passing through the 
pylorus into the small intestines, stimulate the 
ends of the gall-ducts, and induce them to 
pour out a superabundance of bile, and on 
getting further down into the intestinal tube, 
violent gripings are the consequence, and the 
child becomes agonized and restless. 

If therefore, unfortunately, the mother, 
either from want of milk, ill health, or any 
other consideration, is incapable of nursing 
her offspring, she ought in duty to supply it 
with either another breast of milk, or with 
such a succedaneum as shall approach it as 
nearly in all its properties as possible. 

The milk of various animals has been from 
time to time proposed to supply the want of 
the mother's breast ; and of these, the most 
common is, that of the cow, the goat, and the 
ass. It may be as well just to mention, before 
looking minutely into the different characters 
of these, that the old nurses will universally 
decry the practice of giving the child any 
other milk than that of the mother, although 
her quantity is not by any means adequate for 
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its nourishment. Their tradition is— "That 
the two milks will never agree together in the 
stomach." Yet, notwithstanding there is not 
the slightest foundation for this assertion, it 
operates with some mothers, and they still 
permit the continuance of the cramming of 
the poor little infant with the most noxious 
and improper diet, rather than disbelieve the 
vaunted experience of the nurse. 

Cow's milk, as procured out of London, is 
much richer than that of the liuman female ; 
but the milk of a well-fed and well-conducted 
woman is more appropriate, and better for the 
human subject, than any cow's milk that can 
be obtained in the metropolis. 

Like all other animal secretions, this must 
vary in both quantity and quality, with the 
health of the animal supplying it. 

Well- fed cows, breathing a good air, fur- 
nish a very large supply of milk per day ; 
while, again, others whi(^h are confined in 
stables and sheds, located as these most 
usually are in low neighbourhoods, yield a 
much less quantity, and that of an inferior 
quality. Like human beings, they suffer very 
materially from the want of exercise and fresh 
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air. They are liable in this confined state to 
attacks of a disease called La Pommelitre, 
by its discoverer, La Billardiere, and which 
resembles consumption in the human being. 
Notwithstanding they are so affected, M. 
Huzard tells us that they continue to afford 
the same quantity of milk» On its being 
chemically examined, it was found to contain 
by seven times a larger proportion of phos- 
phate of lime than it should have done had 
it been furnished by a healthy cow. The 
knowledge of this fact ought to make us very 
careful in the selection of the milk which is 
daily used ; and although we may experience 
some difficulty in finding it pure and genuine, 
a little care will enable us to avoid taking 
that which we know to be bad. Where, there- 
fore, it is required for the food of a very young 
child, great attention should be paid to its being 
procured from the most approved source. 

Cow's milk, next to that of the sheep, con- 
tains the largest proportion of cream, or 
butyraceous matter, and in which resides its 
nutritious property ; and this increased or 
diminished by both the nature of the pasture 
and the extent of liberty enjoyed by the 
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animal. Much also depends upon the quan- 
tity of milk which is daily furnished by the 
cows 5 for it has been observed by Dr. Young, 
that those which produced the largest quan- 
tity of this fluid by measure, yielded a very 
much less portion of cream, and that in all 
his experiments he uniformly found that the 
less the actual supply of milk, the greater the 
proportion of the cream. 

Human milk stands next in its nutritious 
properties to that of the cow, but it contains 
more sugar ; and varies also in its quality 
from constitutional and other causes — as 
health, food, and modes of living. Much 
discrepancy of opinion has arisen amongst 
medical men, as to whether the milk could be 
affected by the conduct of the mother, and it 
is most strenuously denied by Dr. Cullen ; it 
is now, however, known for a certainty that 
many substances received into the stomach 
affect the milk, as saffron, which will colour 
it yellow, madder red, and indigo blue. Pur- 
gatives swallowed by the nurse act upon the 
child ; and Dr. Hamilton, the father of the 
present Professor of Midwifery in the Univer- 
sity of Edinbuigh, obtained mercury from the 
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milk of a woman who was salivated during 
her lactation. 

Females who are addicted to the u«e of 
ardent spirits, to a certain extent render their 
milk alcoholic during suckling ; and although 
only a small portion of the stimulant passes 
into the secretion, yet that it does so is com- 
monly known; for it is a frequent recommen- 
dation from one woman to another, when a 
child is suffering from flatulent colic, to take 
a small quantity of spirit diluted with water, 
and thus administer the cordial to the babe 
through the medium of her own milk. 

It is also understood by mothers, that it is 
their duty during lactation to avoid eating any 
species of vegetable or fruit, which from 
either their liability to produce acid, or their 
indigestibility, originate griping in the infant. 

With these instances of an altered state of 
the milk caused by ingesta into the stomach, 
and with the fact of a chemical change being 
produced in the secretion of the cow by dis- 
eases, is it not to be fairly inferred, that 
nurses who are unhealthy may, and do impart 
their maladies to the infants nourished at their 
breasts ? The pommeli^re in the cow, which 
d2 
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very much resembles phthisis pulmonalis in 
the human being, does not apparently injure 
the secretion of the milk as regards quantity, 
although it is materially altered in its chemical 
composition ; it is, therefore, but a just infe- 
rence, that an equivalent change may arise in 
the mammary secretions of a consumptive 
female, and that she may impart either the dis- 
ease, or a strong tendency to it, to the being 
she is nourishing. The like may occur in 
other disorders, although it has been asserted 
by writers, that where an epidemic has been 
raging, and mothers having infants at the 
breasts have been attacked, that the child has 
continued to draw its sustenance from its 
parent without in any way suffering injury. 

Generally speaking, lion'ever, the nurse 
who is diseased will communicate her malady 
to the infant ; and the metaphysicians go so 
far as to assert, that the habits of the mother, 
if not strictly correct and moral during the 
time she is enceinte, will descend upon or 
contaminate the child in after-life. Sufficient 
has been shewn to substantiate the necessity 
of only using the very purest and best milk 
that can be possibly procured. 
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The subject of Wet-nursing will be after- 
wards considered. 

Goat's milk is not readily obtained in this 
great city, and is, fi'om the same causes, 
more liable to objection than metropolitan 
cow's milk. These poor animals are gene- 
rally kept by persons living in low neigh- 
bourhoods ; and although allowed to range 
about in the day-time, their liberty only ex- 
tends to streets, lanes, or alleys, in which they 
breathe little else than a vitiated and un- 
wholesome atmosphere, at the same time that 
they pick up all sorts of extraneous and im- 
proper food : upon returning to their owners, 
they are shut up in some little miserable 
shed, or confined in an equally unwholesome 
stable, in company with horses. Goat's milk 
is therefore, generally speaking, not to be 
gotten ; but if it could be readily procured, 
it is in its nature less butyraceous than either 
that of the human species or the cow, and is 
more acid than either. 

Asses' milk, from its supposed resemblance 
in its nutritious qualities to that of the human 
species, has become a very fashionable article 
in the diet of children ; this fancied similarity 
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does not, howcvei", exist, for it is not nearly 
so agreeable, and very much less nutritious, 
than that obtained from the human breast, 
and is therefore but ill suited to supply the 
cravings of an infant, to satisfy which a far 
larger proportion must be taken than would 
be drawn from its nurse. 

The very best substitute for the breast- 
milk, where the mother, either from her own 
deficiency is compelled to seek for sustenance 
for her offspring, and objects to trusting it to 
the charge of a stranger, or where the pro- 
curing a wet-nurse is a matter of difficulty, is 
good cow's milk, lowered with about one- 
third part of warm water, and to this must be 
added a small portion of refined sugar: care 
should be taken not to make it too sweet, or 
it will otherwise derange the stomach of the 
child. It is not advisable to use a spoon in 
feeding, as it is sure to convey wind into the 
stomach, from the action of the lips in the act 
of taking the food into the mouth. It is much 
better, as Sir Charles Clarke says, "to let them 
work for their living ;" that is, let them draw 
the nourishment from a bottle : there are a 
variety of appliances for this purpose, hut the 
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most cleanly, and the best adapted in every 
respect, is one made of ivory, which is intro- 
duced by means of a screw through the centre 
of a phial cork, which Avhen fitted to the 
mouth of a common half-pint phial, the 
feeding bottle is complete without any 
further trouble : so soon as it is emptied, the 
cork must be taken from the bottle, and 
together with its appendages thrown into 
clean water*. The teats made of chamois 
leather, and even those which are prepared 
from the calf, are liable to become offensive, 
notwithstanding the greatest care. There are 
one or two advantages accruing from the use 
of the ivory, which are, that the child cannot 
have too large a quantity of food pushed 
down its throat ; that it is out of the power of 
the nurse to put any thickening into the milk ; 
and that it cannot be given too hot, for as it 
will not flow from the bottle without suction, 
the child will refuse to apply its lips where it 
finds thetn scalded. Many instances might 



* These artificial ivory nipples are to be obtained of iMr. 
Wilkinson, Chemist, Picket Street, Strand ; and Mr. Purser, 
40, New Bridge Street. 
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be named in which children have been 
reared solely upon this kind of nourishment, 
and without the addition of any thing more 
solid; and not only have they lived, but 
thriven well, upon it. On the contrary, there 
are but very few children born possessing 
such constitutions as enable them to resist 
the bad effects produced in their systems by 
the constant use of solid food. 

Wet Nursing. — It sometimes occurs 
that the mother has an insufficient supply 
of milk, or that it is poor and thin, and not 
nourishing; so that, instead of thriving upon 
it, the child loses flesh daily. This may 
happen within the month, and it will then 
be attempted to bring the child up by hand, 
which failing, recourse must be had to a wet 
nurse. Mothers, however, speaking gene- 
rally, have a great objection to trusting their 
infants to the care of strangers, many of 
whom are of but doubtful morality. Besides, 
it may be fairly inferred, that a woman who 
would abandon her own offspring to give its 
nourishment to another, cannot be possessed 
of much maternal tenderness, and is, there- 
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fore, very unlikely to expend upon the pro- 
geny of a stranger that which she has denied 
to her own. In selecting a person for this 
purpose, strict inquiry should be made as to 
the age of her own child; because it is of para- 
mount moment that she should not have been 
a mother any length of time previously to the 
birth of her intended charge. It must be 
consonant with reason, that a breast of milk 
at three months is improper for the support 
of an infant of a few weeks old ; as from such 
a source it is by far too substantial for a sto- 
mach only just commencing its functions. It 
should, therefore, try the supply of its new 
nurse for a few days before she is regularly 
engaged, to enable the parents to ascertain 
how the milk agrees ; for it not uncommonly 
happens, that instead of nourishing the child, 
it will often materially derange it. Another 
great reason for inquiring particularly the 
time which has elapsed since her accouche- 
ment is, that if that has long passed, it may 
not be improbable that she is again enceinte; 
and should such be the case, the milk, both in 
quantity and quality, is rendered totally unfit 
for the sustentation of the infant. 
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The best age for a wet-nurse is between 
23 and 35 ; if either younger or older they have 
not an adequate supply of milk. Women 
who have not been mothers before 25 years 
of age, make the best nurses. Those having 
red liair, or a tendency to that colour, ai'e not 
by any means so desirable for this purpose 
as others having a fresh colour and brown 
hair. Neither should they be too fat nor too 
tall, but moderate in both respects. 

M. Payen, in the 4th vol. of the Journal 
de Chimie Midicale, gives the results of several 
experiments made with the milk of different 
women at various periods of their lactation, to 
shew the effects of it upon young children. 

" One was a woman who had been brought 
to bed about seven months, good looking, of a 
sound constitution, but only suckling with one 
breast ; was put upon the diet recommended 
by the medical man as best suited to nurses. 

"A child of seven months and a half old, 
tolerably thriving, but having suffered in a 
degree from too small a supply of milk during 
the first months of suckling, on account of the 
accidental failure of the secretion in several 
nurses to whom it had been successively 
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given, and being obliged to abandon tlie last 
before another could be procured, was fed 
during ten days, by the aid of a feeding boat, 
with thin oatmeal gruel, mixed with a tenth 
of its volume of goat's milk. Of this, it took 
four portions in the day, and two in the night, 
making about a pint (French) in the 24 hours. 
During this time the infant went on very well, 
and the interval was employed in seeking for 
a better nurse than those preceding, and at 
length by the advice of the medical man this 
woman was selected. 

" The child sucked with avidity, and the 
milk flowed abundantly : notwithstanding 
this, after the third time he appeared stuffed 
up; on quitting the breast the mouth re- 
mained wide open, and he was unable to 
smile, as he had been wont to do. During 
the night his sleep was much disturbed, and 
in the morning the digestion was evidently 
greatly disordered. The medical man, how- 
ever, considering this to be a casual indispo- 
sition, and not serious, ordered him to con- 
tinue with the same nurse, but not to re- 
main at the breast longer than three minutes 
together. 
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" The next clay the child suffered worse 
than the preceding : not only was his temper 
altered, but his countenance also. During 
the following night frequent vomitings oc- 
curred, which were succeeded by faintings. 
The milk of the ntu'se was now examined 
chemically, and \vas found to contain a much 
larger portion of nutritious matter than the 
child's stomach could digest ; and that it 
flowed so abundantly, that in two minutes 
more than eleve n-tenths of a pint was ob- 
tained. On this being represented to the me- 
dical attendant, this nurse's milk was discon- 
tinued, and in a few days the infant regained 
his health." 

The same child was afterwards put to ano- 
ther nurse, whose supply of nourishment was 
neither so abundant nor so rich, and the 
result was, its continuing perfectly free from 
similar attacks. This will serve to shew the 
necessity which exists for carefully examining 
into the actual condition of the nurse's milk 
as well as its age ; and, in addition, ascer- 
taining minutely her temper and habits. 

It will be seen by the above case that in- 
fants will not thrive, but the contrary, upon 
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milk containing too large a quantity of buty- 
raceous matter, and therefore nutritious sub- 
stance. That it is consequently unnecessary 
to pamper the appetites of these women, lest 
the food of the child should be rendered defi- 
cient in either quantity or quality ; and al- 
though they ought to have a full supply of 
good diet, they need no extra indulgence in 
either eating or drinking. 

As it has been proved that nurses have 
communicated diseases to children of whom 
they have had the charge, it is a very neces- 
sary precaution that they should be examined 
medically as to the state of their health. 
There are also some maladies which are not 
generally considered to be either infectious or 
contagious ; yet it is not improbable that 
they might be communicated to the child 
through the medium of the nurse. It has 
already been shewn, that the milk of the cow 
becomes altered in its chemical composition 
by La Pommeliere : it may therefore be con- 
cluded that, cateris paribus, this secretion may, 
in a like manner, be diseased in a female suf- 
fering from a similar complaint. It should, 
therefore, be laid down as a general rule, that 
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children should never be allowed to draw 
their sustenance from women known to have 
a phthisical tendency, or who are already 
suffering under its infliction. 

Hoffman, in his Itrge work, gives a consi- 
derable number of instances, which had come 
under his own immediate observation, of 
infants suffering from ophthalmia, itch, and 
many loatlisome diseases, which they had con- 
tracted from their nurses. 

Some years back, writers upon medicine 
were strenuous supporters of the opinion, 
that the child not only drew its nourishment, 
but also its disposition, from its nurse. Wirdig, 
who wrote about the end of the seventeenth 
century, speaking upon this subject, gives 
the following opinion : — " Alieno lacte uu- 
triti, ut plurimum dcgenerant, et ad nutricum 
naturam naturalisantur ; ex lacte et spiritibus 
nutricum, adsumunt naturas nutricum et 
mores : lacte humano cicurantur ferocissima 
animalia ob spiritus temperatos, quos una cum 
lacte sugunt ut contra homines ferino lacte 
educati ferini fiunt et feroces, ut Romuli 
testatur exemplum et Remi." — " Nourished 
by a stranger's milk, they for the most part 
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degenerate, and are degraded to the nature 
of their nurses. From tlieir milk and pas- 
sions they acquire also their nature and man- 
ners. The most ferocious animals become 
tame by feeding on human milk, on account 
of the temperate desires they imbibe together 
with it ; on the contrary, men reared by the 
milk of beasts, become fierce and cruel, as may 
be seen in the example of Romulus and Remus." 
— Nov. Med. Spir. Vib. i. cap. 25, § 26. This may 
be rather in the extreme ; but there is conside- 
rable truth in the first part of the sentence. 

The use of ardent spirits should not be 
permitted ; because, as it has been already 
mentioned, it will occasion the milk to 
become alcoholic, and of course stimulating 
to the infant. Hoffman, an author already 
quoted, relates the case of a lady who trusted 
a woman to nurse her child, without being in 
the least aware that this person was addicted 
to the use of brandy. For a time the infant 
throve, but after a while it began to dwindle. 
Not being satisfied with the state of its health, 
the mother took it away, and tried to bring it 
up by hand. The child, however, became 
worse ; and she having, in the meantime, dis- 
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covered the propensity of the nurse, and sup- 
posing, that hovvever wrong the woman's 
habits might be, that the sudden abstraction 
of the stimuUis from the child had had an 
injurious effect upon its health, she tried the 
experiment of adding a small portion of 
brandy to the food which was given to it, and 
from that time forwards it began to thrive ; 
but, he adds, the mother had as much diffi- 
culty in weaning it from the spirit as many 
others have in weaning their's from the 
breast. Indeed, so much does he decry this 
practice of dram-drinking, that he suggests 
the propriety of chemically examining the 
milk of all wet-nurses, for the purpose of de- 
tecting in it the presence of alcohol. 

A child was elected into the Infant Orphan 
Asylum, whose mother had evidently been 
accustomed, not only to take spirits herself, 
but also to give it to her infant. It was suf- 
fering from intestinal disease, which occa- 
sioned its being seen by, the medical men. 
The matron then mentioned to them her sus- 
picions as to the cause of its ailments. These 
were speedily confirmed ; for, on showing a 
wine-glass to the little patient, it was no 
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sooner placed within her view, than she 
nearly sprang out of the nurse's arms in her 
efforts to reach it. 

By being strictly kept upon the diet of the 
institution, she soon recovered her health. 

Hired nurses, therefore not the parents of 
the ch ildren with whose care they are entrusted, 
and who are not strictly watched and over- 
looked by those more immediately interested, 
will not restrain their appetites from taking 
fruits or other viands, which may risk disor- 
dering their milk. If, therefore, they will 
not abstain from improper food when they 
endanger the health of the infant by indulg- 
ing in it, neither will they check themselves 
in giving way to violent fits of anger nor 
other bad passions, nor refrain from the use 
of ardent spirits, nor any other injurious habit 
which they have once acquired. 

It is, consequently, of first-rate importance 
in choosing a wet-nurse, to learn, not only 
the present condition of her health, but also 
to make her temper, as well as her general 
habits, a subject for inquiry ; for it is obvious, 
that should she give way to violent paroxysms 
of rage, or other vehement passions, they 
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will SO disorder her secretion of milk as to 
render it totally unfit for nutrition, and may, 
perhaps, transmit a similarity of disposition 
to the object of her care. 

Suckling should never be protracted be- 
yond the period of commencing dentition, 
unless the teeth should make their ap- 
pearance very early. Instance?, indeed, 
occur in which one or two teeth will start 
through the gums within the first six months 
after birth, although the remainder will not 
be visited for some months after. These, 
however, are unusual examples, and not 
such as permit of our deducing general 
rules from them. When a child has a mouth- 
ful of teeth, it will, on being applied to the 
breast, very frequently inflict severe pain, 
and not uncommonly, also, positive injury : 
but this is not the only mischief; for when 
such a change has taken place, a similar 
alteration arises in the appetite and stomach ; 
and what formerly both sufficed for the 
satisfaction of the one, and the gratifica- 
tion of the other, no longer does either. 
Nature points out, that a variation in diet is 
required, and that that which has been so 
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long fiirnished by the motherj is no longer 
sufficient. 

Wiiere lactation is continued after the com- 
pletion of teething, it is very commonly at- 
tended with danger to both the mother and 
her offspring. If, therefore, a parent will 
still persevere in her endeavours to entirely 
support her child, notwithstanding the warn- 
ing given her by nature that this species of 
food is neither any longer necessary nor fitted 
for the purpose, she is doing actual injustice 
both to herself and infant. After the lapse of 
some months, the milk becomes so changed in 
its constitution as to be totally dissimilar to 
what it was at the early periods of its being 
secreted. It is of a paler and bluer colour, 
thinner in consistence, and almost entirely 
wanting in nutritious matter. The quantity 
is also materially diminished, and that which 
is poured forth is yielded at the expense of 
the mother's health. The child, instead of 
thriving, becomes emaciated, and not unfre- 
quently the victim of mesenteric disease. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Diet of Children after Teething. — Utility of 
Animal Food. — Exercise. 

In the advanced months of infancy, that is, as 
the child approaches twelve months old, some 
milk, may be judiciously used ; as the in- 
crease of strength and age causes it to draw 
farinaceous matter, added to a proportion of 
more largely, and often vainly, upon its ma- 
ternal supply. This is, however, to be done 
cautiously and gradually ; but upon the 
slightest sign of irritation taking place in the 
stomach or bowels, the employment of vege- 
table food must be abandoned, and an imme- 
diate return made to simple milk ; the more 
substantial nourishment not to be again re- 
sumed until all excitement in the intestinal 
canal has passed away. A very good test of 
food disagreeing with a child, and one which 
will often precede disordered bowels, is the 
increased secretion from the kidneys. Where, 
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therefore, any species of nutriment is readily 
digested, not more urine is passed than is 
equivalent to the fluid received by the sto- 
mach ; but if the contrary be the case, the 
child will be constantly evacuating large 
quantities. 

Where there is much irritation from teeth- 
ing, and inflammatory symptoms shew them- 
selves, the diet should be both light and 
lacteous ; but when there are not any of these 
unpleasant concomitants, and the child is 
weakly, rather than the contrary, a small 
quantity of animal broth, having the fat care- 
fully removed, and without any other sea- 
soning than a little salt, may be not only 
allowed, but in many instances absolutely 
required. 

During the whole of the infantile period, 
much care should be taken of the state of the 
bowels; and as children, like adults, constitu- 
tionally vary in respect to this evacuation, it 
is the duty of all nurses to see that it is 
natural in both quantity and quality. During 
the process of teething, this calls for still more 
attentive observation. 

As children become older, they require 
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food of a more nutritive description than that 
which is entirely farinaceous. Vegetable ali- 
ments, even of the very. best kind, will not 
afford sufficient nourishment to a growing 
child. Besides, as they do not satisfy the 
craving, but merely content the stomach for 
a short time, that viscus is being frequently 
loaded and irritated by a quantity of unnutri- 
tious substance. Bread and butter are sup- 
posed to be the most harmless compound 
with which the craving of a juvenile appe- 
tite may be stayed ; this, however, is not the 
case, because, in the first place, the nutritious 
matter contained in this description of diet is 
but small ; and in the next, it is habituating 
the stomach to seek for a supply of sustenance 
at irregular intervals. Children should always 
be fed at such stated times during the day as 
may be deemed proper by those superintend- 
ing them, but should not be allowed, on any 
account, to pall their appetites whenever they 
may fancy they are in want of food. It is by 
permitting this irregularity that the stomach 
becomes disordered, and which is soon fol- 
lowed by a similar condition of the intestinal 
canal. 
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It seldom enters into the imagination of 
parents, that very grave mischief may arise 
from giving way to the cravings of their chil- 
dren for either an inordinate quantity, or 
improper species of nutriment: it is believed, 
as a matter of course, that they can digest it ; 
and if not, that it will be rejected by vomit- 
ing; or, let the worst happen, they will only 
suffer from a surfeit, which a little medicine 
will rectify. This, however, is not the case ; 
permanent irritation of the alimentary tube 
may be the consequence of a repetition of the 
impropriety, and not unfrequently hydroce- 
phalus, or water on the brain, has been 
known to succeed to a rich and unaccustomed 
meal. 

The length of the intervals which may 
elapse between the times of feeding, varies 
very much at different periods of existence. 
An infant, whose whole system is so busily 
employed in increasing the size of the body, 
will require nutriment every three hours. As 
age increases, this may be extended to four 
or even five hours, but this is the utmost to 
which it should ever be delayed. 

On their becoming older, the space of time 
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between their repasts may be still further 
enlarged, but even this must be inconsider- 
able, as they will require their food in an 
equal ratio with their increasing activity. . 

Under general circumstances, so soon as 
they have completed the act of teething, a 
portion of animal food is needed, once in the 
twenty-four hours. 

In all moist and variable climates, such as 
England, and parts of France and Germany, 
children call for that support which this spe- 
cies of diet alone can give, and which nature 
herself indicates she is ready to receive by 
the production of teeth. 

It is a very mistaken notion, which is still 
retained by a large portion of the community, 
tliat giving animal food daily, to children, 
renders them gross, and fills them, as the ex- 
pression runs, "full of humours." Those 
who are properly fed upon this species of 
nourishment are, most commonly, far from 
being fat ; but all their muscles will be found 
to be fully and properly developed, and round 
as well as firm to the touch. 

On the contrary, those whose constant diet 
has consisted of the farinaceous kind, will be 
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fat, pallid, and flabby ; of perhaps larger 
bodily dimensions, but having a muscular 
configuration small and flaccid ; together 
with an enfeebled stamina. 

This was particularly well shown in the 
children in the Infant Orphan Asylum. Some 
years back they were constantly requiring 
medical care, and being attacked with epi- 
demic measles, the disease assumed a cha- 
racter denoting great constitutional debility. 
This being a condition not usually charac- 
terizing the disorder, caused an investigation 
to be made by the medical men ; in the course 
of which it was found that the diet was 
principally of a vegetable nature. An altera- 
tion was instantly made, and meat was 
ordered to be given to them once in the 
twenty-four hours. The institution was 
moved to its present eligible situation, at 
Dalston, since which the health of its young 
inmates has been very materially amended. 

In large towns or cities, it is indispensable 
for the health of children that they should 
have animal food once during the day : in the 
country, where there is a purer atmosphere, 
they will thrive on a less quantity ; but even 
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with this advantage, those whose diet is 
curtailed of a fair proportion of meat, will 
not prosper in their growth equally with 
those who are more liberally supplied with it. 

Extremes are always absurd, and often 
injurious; it is, therefore, as highly detrimental 
to health, to overload children with the one 
kind of food as with the other; the only 
difference is, that when they are repleted 
with the one, they are less likely to assume 
lingering disease than with the other. 

After the age of infancy, and during that 
period of life which may be called youth, 
whilst the body is increasing in both size and 
height, as much care is requisite as in the 
more helpless state. During the growth of 
children, that nature may not be interfered 
with, nor impeded, in this necessary function, 
it is highly requisite that she should be fur- 
nished with the means ; and these are most 
readily supplied by the nutrition afforded by 
good food. Soups are occasionally permis- 
sible, but certainly ought not to be considered 
as proper to form a constant part of the diet 
of young persons when growing. They are 
commonly used in many families from a 
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motive of economy; and of their utility in 
this respect, there can be but little doubt, as 
they fill the stomach, and thus curtail or im- 
pair the appetite for other viands. It is, 
however, but a false species of thrift which 
will run the hazard of injuring the health, for 
the probability of securing a minute pecu- 
niary saving. 

In many schools it is the fashion to supply 
the scholars with a large quantity of pudding 
previously to their having meat — a practice as 
objectionable as the tilling the stomach with 
soup or broth. Both are done with the same 
intent, and in the same degree are alike 
injurious. 

If the proprietors of schools are compelled 
to resort to such expedients to obtain a greater 
profit, they had much better charge the pa- 
rents more per annum, and desist from giving 
the children such substitutes for more nou- 
rishing diet. 

Unfortunately for themselves, the stomachs 
of children have always been made the re- 
ceptacles of every species of trash ; but the 
worst of all is, supplying them with either 
insufficient or improper food. It is, however, 
E 2 
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ia the power of parents, by using proper pre- 
cautions, to avoid it. 

Exercise. — Children should have exercise 
in the open air so soon as they are able to go 
oTit. Infants profit by the motion of pro- 
gression, which they enjoy in being carried 
about by their nurses ; and it will be readily 
seen that they are in a state of pleasure, by 
the quiescence and placidity they evince, and 
the tranquil state of sleep which often steals 
over them whilst in the open air. Its fresh- 
ness is equally gratifying to those who are in 
some degree older, which is shown by their 
observation of passing objects, although inca- 
pable of either speaking or walking. It does 
a child not the slightest good to cover its face 
from the atmosphere ; consequently, it should 
never be permitted to face the air, when it is 
much agitated by repeated gusts. All chil- 
dren, indeed, under six years of age, who are 
consequently unable to keep themselves warm 
with exercise, had much better remain within 
doors during very hard frosts, or the cold 
winds of our winter and early part of spring. 

It is little better than cruelty to take chil- 
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dren out merely for a walk, that is, without 
there being some promised recreation at its 
termination. When very young they may be 
allowed to trundle a small hoop, draw a cart, 
or play at ball. When older, and they become 
more companionable, an instructive exhibi- 
tion, or a similarly profitable amusement, may 
always be contrived to come in at the end of 
their perambulation. 

By these means exercise is rendered ser- 
viceable to the increase and the preservation 
of bodily health ; but if it be merely taken as 
a regimen, or as a lady once said, "duty 
walking," whether in a child or an adult, it 
defeats its own object, and becomes a penance 
instead of a pleasure, producing languor and 
fatigue, in the place of augmenting both 
bodily and mental vigour. 

Boys are apt to take very violent exer- 
cise, and so long as they confine them- 
selves to those games which are unattended 
by forcible succussion of the body, such as 
" leap-frog," and the like, they are useful, 
and conducive to health ; but where there 
is much leaping, and the body comes down 
with considerable impetus, it is very fre- 
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quently accompanied by serious mischief. Be- 
sides, there are many sports which are unat- 
tended by this objectionable action, and yet 
are equally, if not more agile, and as bene- 
ficial in their effects upon the constitution. 
Of these, cricket is a good example. 

Girls do not use so much activity in their 
games as boys, and this is attributable to their 
different education : their employments and 
scholastic training tend to make them of seden- 
tary habits. But as this is artificial, and not 
natural to the feelings of the young, it should 
not by any means be extensively encouraged. 
It would not be a difficult matter to make out 
a long list of high and round shoulders, stoop- 
ing gaits, and crooked spines, produced by 
over strict attention to ornamental needle- 
work, embroidery, drawing, and other ab- 
sorbing but not active accomplishments ; and 
both parents and teachers may be assured that 
these will be more readily acquired, and re- 
tained, and be returned to with additional 
zest and alacrity, if their succession be broken 
by intervals of recreation. 

As girls are so long confined by these em- 
ployments, in uneasy, if not painful positions, 
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they require, when freed from them, to refresh 
their limbs with such amusements as serve to 
exercise all the muscles, and thus give fresh 
tone and power to the body, and enable it and 
the mind together to renew their studies with 
increased pleasure. 

jEsop's fable of the constantly bent bow will 
here apply in more senses than one. It 
is from this want of more active and stirring 
amusements that young girls fall into a bad 
state of health, from which the medical art is 
unable to relieve them. They have naturally 
a much more acute perception, and possess 
a more nervous irritability, than males : by 
being long confined to inactive positions, with 
their minds absorbed in exciting occupations, 
a variety of diseases, depending upon such a 
state of the system, are produced. Health of 
body will always originate an equally salutar 
condition of mind, and it will be readily per- 
ceived that the one cannot exist long without 
the other. 

From this mutual dependence, it is very 
desirable that the equilibrium should be kept 
up between them. 

In the present factitious state of education 
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more especially as regards girls, all those 
species of amusements which were formerly 
tolerated, and which allowed full liberty of 
action to the limbs and body, are no longer 
permitted. So that if we except skipping 
and dancing, or battledoor and shuttlecock, 
there is not one left which can be considered 
as giving free play to the muscular system. 

It is, doubtless, the exciting course of educa- 
tion, which it is now the custom of pursuing 
with young females in the higher classes of 
society, which renders them so peculiarly the 
victims of excessive nervous sensibility. 

The succession of their studies being from 
one animating acquirement to another, the 
sensorial functions are perpetually urged for- 
ward with an increasing stimulus, which is 
applied to them in the variety of those intel- 
lectual objects, and which are without inter- 
mission offered to the mind for its attainment. 
By thus overstretching the nervous powers 
during the intermediate period of infancy and 
adult age, they frequently become impaired 
before reaching maturity. The remaining por- 
tions of such an existence are frequently passed 
in profound listlessness, scarcely capable of 
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being interrupted unless by some extraor- 
dinary excitement ; or the nerves are left so 
irritable as to become uncontrollable on expe- 
riencing the slightest sensations, pleasurable 
or otherwise. 

The unnatural exercises which were at- 
tempted to be introduced into this country 
from Switzerland and Germany, under the 
names of Gymnastics and Calisthenics, are but 
ill suited by their violence to the tender frames 
of either boys or girls ; for although they give 
rise to great muscular development, they must 
entirely fail as a means of exercise, from their 
being extremely fatiguing, instead of invigo- 
rating. Whether grace can be given to the 
arms and body by distorting them in various 
ways, by means of swinging bars, ropes, and 
pulleys, or sticks whirled over the head, and 
passed from one hand to the other, or by 
standing for any length of time upon one leg, 
would puzzle any but a professor of these 
arts to conceive. 

Exercise to be useful should be both natural 
and pleasurable, and all preternatural actions, 
nearly amounting to deformity of the limbs. 
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can be neither the one nor the other; but, 
like all artificial sources of excitement, are 
productive of listlessness and fatigue, rather 
than of recreation and enjoyment. 

These never can be desirable accomplish- 
ments for the gentle sex, as great muscular 
vigour cannot be considered an addition to 
female beauty. As this can be the only ad- 
advantage likely to accrue, their adoption 
into female education is quite inadmissible. 

Dancing, on the contrary, is so desirable 
as to become necessary in training youth of 
both sexes. It is healthful as well in its 
acquirement as practice, and from being ac- 
companied by music, the mind is enlivened at 
the same time that the body is exercised. It is 
an excellent elucidation of the utility of exer- 
tion, being associated at the same time with 
mental occu|)ation ; besides giving that grace- 
ful carriage to the body, which all the violent 
distortions of the gymnasium must ever fail 
to effect. The graceful deportment which 
characterizes the peasants of Italy and France, 
beautifully illustrates this fact. They are by 
nature and disposition dancers in the fullest 
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sense of the word, but they never submit them- 
selves to gymnastic torture ; their carriage is 
easy, and often elegant, forming a remarkable 
contrast to their German neighbours, who 
are from their early youth subjected to mili- 
tary discipline. 



THE END. 
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and the Industry, Commerce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social Stale 
of all Nations. By Hugh Murray, F.R.S.E. Assisted in 
Astronomy, &c. by Prof. Wallace, I Botany, &c. by Sir W. J. Hooker, 
Geology, &c. by Prof. Jameson, I Zoology, &c. by W. Swainson, Esq. 

With 8-2 Maps, drawn by Sidney Hall, and upwards of lOOO oiher Engravings on 
Wood, from Drawings by Swainson, T. Landseer, Sowerby, Strutt, &c. repre- 
senting the most remarkable objects of Nature and Art in every region of the 
Globe. Complete inl thick vol. 8vo. of upwardsof ISOOpages, 60s. hf-bd. vellum. 

'• /( ia toilhout a ftfa/."— Asiatic Journal. " The most perfect booh on its subject."~AtlaB. 
" One of the inoit learned, accurate, and eutertaininff worhs on seography." 

Gentleman's Mngazine. 

NEW GENERAL ATLAS OF FIFTY-THREE 

MAPS, ON COLOMBIER PAPER ; wilb the Divisions and Bimndarica 
carefully coloured. Construcled entirely from New Diawings, and engraved 
by Sidney HALt.. Corrected to the present time. 

Folded it) half, and bd. in canvass £8 18 (J 

Ditto, half-bonnd in Russia 990 

In the full extended size of tbe Maps, half-bound in Russia . 10 

ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF THE NAMES 

CONTAINED IN THE ABOVE ATLAS, with references to the Number of 
the Maps, and to the Latitude and Longitude in which the Places are to be 
found. Royal 8vo. 21s. clutli. 
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Foi/ages, t^c. — continued. 

SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE OF 

HIS SHIPWRECK, and cimseqiunt Discovery i)t" ceilijin Islands in (he 
Caiibljcan Sea ; «itli a dttail ot many e\lraordinary liveiila in liis Life, from 
1733 lo 1749, as writitn in bis own Diary. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. 
2d Edition, 3 v.)l5. small 8vo. 21?. in cloih. 
*' The most cttrioux und tnslrurtive work that hnt appeared since the fir U dawn of dis- 
COvi'Tii, and in the hislury of navii^atron ." — SpcciBtor. 

" Since the days of De Foe there has tiot appeared so clever ajiction of Ha class." 

United Service Journal. 

ORIGINAL PICTURE OF LONDON, corrected 

lo the Present Time ; with a Description of its Environs. Re-edited and 
mostly rewritten by J. Bri itun, F.S.A. &c. 27ili Edition, with upwards of 
100 Views of Public Biiildinf^s, Plan of the Streets, and two Maps. 18mo. 9fi. 
ni atl> bound; with tlie Maps only, 6s. bound. 

GUIDE TO ALL THE WATERING AND SEA- 

BATHING PLACES, incliidinu the Scottish Watering Places; containing 
full Descriptions of eacli Place, and of strikini; Objects in its Environs : 
forming an agteeable companion during a residence at any of the Places, or 
during a Summer Tour. With a description of the Lakes; nnd a Tour through 
Wales. A portable voUime, with 94 Views and Maps, ISs. bl. 



NATURAL HISTORY AND NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 



INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; or Ele- 

ments of tlie Natural History of Insects. By the Rev. William Kirby, 
M.A. F.R.S, & L.S.; and William Spence, Esq. F.L.S. 5ih edition, 
4 thick vols. 8vo. with Plates and Portraits, price 4/. boards. 
" If'e catinol take our leave of Messrs. Kirby and Sperice's labours without again thanking 

thrm j<ir the services they have done to the science of Entamotogy. Their work is an 

honour to them and their co«w(ri/."— MoDtlily Review. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN CLASSI- 
FICATION OF INSECTS: comprising an Account of the Habits iind 
Transform.ilions of the different FamUies; a Sjnopiis of all the Bi-)ii?h, and 
a Notice of the more remarkable Foreign Genera. By J. O. WtsTWonD, 
Sec. Ent. Soc. London, FL.S. &c. Vol. First, illustrated wiili aliove 50 
Woodcuts, comprising nearly a Thousand dislinct Figures, price One Gamea, 
cloth lettered. To be completed in Two Volumes. 

*' A careful and judicious dii^est of rare and ejteiisive learning, of elaborate arid deep 
research. It is impossible to read these inter'stiuf^ pages, and compare the test ti-ith the 
nnmrroiis cuts, r.recuted from the author's own drawings, withiint feel'iug a prufonnd respect 
for the invincible industry which has collected so immense a mass of infuTmntion." 

Eiitumologicul Mai^. 

LETTERS TO A YOUNG NATURALIST, ON 

THE STUDY OF NATURE AND NATURAL THEOLOGY. By J. L. 
Drummonh, M.D. author of " First Steps to Botany." 2d Edition, I2mo. 
Cuts, 7s. (id. boards. 
'* Hfippili/ cnfculalrd to eenerate in a young mind, to sustain in the matured, and to 

renovate in the old, an ardent love of nature undrr all her forms." — Moiitlily Review. 

BOOK OF NATURE : a Popular Illustration of the 

General Laws and Phenomena of Creation. By JoHN Mason Good, M.D, 
F.R.S. 3<l Edit. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 24s. 

*' The best philosophical digest of ike kind we have JfeH."— Monthly Review. 

TAXIDERMY; or the Art of Collecting and Pre- 

paring Objects of Natural History. r2mo. Plales, 4ih Edition, 7s. 6d. 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Natural History — Vhiiosophy, continued. 



ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY. By Charles 

Waterton, Esq. of Walton Hall, author ot " Wiinderings in South Ame- 
rica" Second Edition, with a View of Walton Hall, and ;in Autobiography 
of the Auihor. 1 vol- fcp. 8vo. Ss. cloth lettered. 

" A delightful little volume .... ^ST. Waterton ts evidently one trho loves the pursuit of 
natural history for its own sake; he is one who rejoices in th^ happiness of God's creatures, 
and markn vith delight the development of their instincts." — Quarterly Review. 

CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 

By Mrs. Marcet. With a coloured Map, showing the Comparative Altitude 
of the principal Mountains ot the World. In fcap. 8vo. price 5s. Cd. cloih 
lettered. 

By tlie same Auttiorcsa, 

CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSI- 

OLOGY ; comprehending tlie Elements of Botany, with their Application to 
Agriculture. 2 vols. I'lnio. with Plates, 2d Edition, 12s. 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSO- 

PHY. 8th Edition, with 22 Engravings by Lowry, lOs. 6d. boards. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY, in which 

the Elements of that Science aie familiarly explained and illustrated by 
Experiments; with a Conversation on the Steani-Engine. 2 vols. 12mo. 13tli 
Edition, with Plates by Lowry, 14s. boards. 

TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENGINE; His- 

torical. Practical, and Dest^riptive. By John Farey, Engineer. 4to. illus- 
trated by numerous Woodtuts, and 25 Copper-plates, engraved by WiUon 
Lowry, from Drawings by Messrs. Farey. 5/, 5s. bds. — Vol. II. is in the press. 

GEOLOGY, CONCHOLOGY, & MINERALOGY. 



AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY; intended 

to convey a Practical Knowledge of the Science; and compiising (he most 
important recent Discoveries; with Explanations of the Facts and Phenomena 
which serve to confirm or invalidate various Geological Theoiies. By Robert 
Bakewell. 5th Edition, considerably enlarged from the 4th Edition, and 
with new Sections and Cuts, price One Guinea, clotli lettered, 

NEW SYSTEM OF GEOLOGY; in which the 

great Revolutions of the Eaith and Animated Nature are reconciled (o Modern 
Science and to Sacred History. By A. IJre,M.D. F.R.S. Svo.with 7 Plates, 
and 51 Woodcnt'i, 21s. 

'* IFe regard this New System of Geologi/ as one of the most va/uafjle accctsiout lately 
made to the scientijic literature of our country." — Brandu'B Quarterly JounnLl. 

CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. With 

12 Plates, engraved by Mr. and Miss Lowby. 3d Edition enlarged, 2 vols. 
12nio. price 14s, clotli. 
Mr. John Euwabu Gray, of the British Museum, is preparing a New Edition, 
thori>iigidy revised, and witli considerable Additions, of D-". Turton's 

MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH-WATER 

SHELLS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 

Also, by .Mr. J. E. Gray, 

OUTLINES OF CONCHOLOGY; or, a short 

Acc'iunt of tlic Orders, Familiea, and Genera of Molluscous Animals and their 
Shells, lllustiated with 12 Plates. 

INTRODUCTION TO LAMARCK'S CONCHO- 

LOGY. By E. A. Crouch, F.L.S. Jlo. tii Plates, 3l8. 6d. plain; 3(. 3s. 
coloiirefi. 

SHELL COLLECTOR'S PILOT; also, the bast 

Methods of Prescrvini; Insects, Birds, &c. By J. Ma WE. 4th Edition, 5s. bds. 
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Natural History — continued. 



BOTANY, AGRICULTURE, ETC. 



BY JOHN LINDLEY, Ph.D. F.R.S. L.S. &c. 

FIlOKESSOn OF BOTANY IN THE LONDON UNIVEBSITY COLLEGE, AND IN 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 



SCHOOL BOTANY ; or, an Introduction to Botany, 

for liie Pieparation of Siudenis for the Matricultation Examination in 
the UtiiverBity of London. In one volume. {In the Press.) 

INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 2d Edition, 

%vith Corrections and considerable Additions, I large vol. 8vo. wilh numerous 
Plates and Woodcuts, 18s. cloth. 

'* We have no hrsitntion in pranounciTig the ' Tnlrodiiction to Botany^' by Dr. Lindley, 

to be the moat valuable mid perfect in atiy language we are. acquainted wi'/A."— Med. Gaz. 

*' The inott valuable worh of the kind in our language."— Bi'n'isb and Foreign Med. Review. 

** A tcork of classical excellence ; moit avcnrate, inatructive, and pleasing. It is enential 

for every botanist to have a copy of it beside Aim."— Medico-Chirurgical Review. 

A NATURAL SYSTEM OF BOTANY; or, a 

Systematic View of the Or^anizaiion, Natiir.il Affinities, and Geographical Dis- 
IribLition of the whole Vegetable Kingdom ; together willi tlie Uses ot the most 
important Species in Medicine, llie Arts, &c. "id Ediiion.wilh numerous Addi- 
tions and Corrections, and a complete List of Genera, with their Synonyms, 
I vol. 8vo. 183. cloth. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, arranged 

according to the Natural Orders. 2d Edition, wilh numerous Additions, Cor- 
rections, and Improvements, l'2mo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

A KEY TO STRUCTURAL, PHYSIOLOGICAL, 

AND SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. For the use of Classes. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

FLORA MEDICA : or, a Botanical Account of all 

the most remarkable Plants applied to Medical Practice in Great Britain and 
other Countries. 1 vol. 8vo. 183. cloth lettered. 

•• IFf direct the attention of the student to the general vnlne of the work as an instructive 
guide in the acquisition of botanical knowledge, to the correct descriptiom given of medi- 
cinal plants and articles obtained therefrom, to the great labour, research, and industry of 
the author, and to the anxiety in rendering the information full, satisfactory and precise ; 
and we conclude by saying that the student will Jiud in Dr. Lindley's work all that can be 
desired iu a treatise on medical botany.'* — Edinburgh Medical Journal. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF HORTICULTURE. 

2s. sewed. 

GUIDE TO THE ORCHARD AND KITCHEN 

GARUEN. By G. Lindley, C.M.H.S. Edited by J. Linuley, Ph. D. 
F.R.S. &.C. 1 large voltiinc, 8vo. Ifla. boards. 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 



Natural History — Botany, l^-c. continued. 



BY SIR JAMES EDWARD SMITH, M.D. F.R.S. 

LATE PRESIDENT OF THE LINN^AN SOCIETY, ETC. 

THE ENGLISH FLORA. 6 vols. 8vo. dl. 12s. bds. 

Contents:- Vols. I. to IV. the FLOWERING PLANTS and the FERNS, 
price 2^ 8s. bds. 

Vol. V. Part 1. I2s.— CRYPTOGAMIA: comprising the Mosses, HepaliciB, 
Lichens, Characcie, and Algffi. By Sir W. J. HouKliR, LL.D. F.R.A. and 
L.S., (Stc. &.C. 

Vol. V. Part 2. 12s.— The FUNGI— completing the Work— by Sir W. J. 
HoDKER, and the Rev. M.J. Berkklby, F.L.S., &c. 

COMPENDIUM OF THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

2d Edition, with Additions and Corrections. By Sir W. J. Hooker, LL.D. 
&c. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

THE SAME IN LATIN. 5th Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF PHY- 

SIOLOGICAL AND SYSTEMATICAL BOTANY. New Edition, wjlh 
Illnstrati<ms of the Natural Ordtrs (combining the object of Sir J. Smith's 
" Grammar" with that of bis " Intruduclion.") By Sir W. J. Hooker, 
LL.D. &c. 8vo, 36 Plates, 16s. cluth. 



BY SIR WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER, K. II. LL.D. 

REGIUS PROFESSOR OF BOTANY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW, ETC. 

THE BRITISH FLORA; comprising the Flowering 

PLANTS and the FERNS. 8vo. 4lh Ediiion, wiili Plates, roiUaininc; 82 

Figures illustrative ot tlie Grasses and umbelliferous Plants, I2s. ; or cutuure<l, 

16s. 
•»• In this edititm ad the newly-discovered Species are introduced. The 
Liniifean arrangement ia followed in the body of the work; but in the Ap- 
pendix are given the Charrtciers of all tlie Natural Orders, with a List of the 
Genera, referring to the pages where they are described. 
Vol. II. Part 1 of ihe above (CRYPTOGAMIA), 8vo. I2s.— Vol. II. Part 2, 

( FUNGI), completing the work, by Sir W. J. HoOKtiR, and the Rev. M. J. 

Berkeley. 8vo. 123. 

MUSCOLOGIA BRITANNICA : containing the 

Mosses of Giiat Biitain and Ireland, systematically arranged and described ; 
with Plates. By Sir W.J. Hooker, LL.D. P.L.S. &c., and T. Tavlor, 
M.D. F.L.S. 4;c. Svo. 2d Edit, enlarged, 31s. 6d. plain; 3l. 3s. coloured. 

ICONES PLANTARUM5 or, Figures, with brief 

Descriptive Characters and Remarks, of NEW and RARE PLANTS, 

selectefl from the Author's Herbarium. 2 vols. Svo. with 200 Plates, price 

'21. Itj.'i. clolh lellered. 
Part I. of a Continuation, comprising 50 Plates and Descriptions, to be completed 

in 4 Parts, price 14s, each. 
*' I^'iilhttig' cnii be tnnre interrsting to a man of science than the plants represented In 
t/ir»r voltimi-s ; nuthiti/^ can he tri better ttiste or more fiiith/iil than the Jigurei; and it it 
dijfirtilt to conceive how anything can be cheaper.'' — Atheiiceum. 
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BY J. C. LOUDON, F.L.S. &c. &c. 



ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PLANTS; comprising the 

I)c-^fri|itii'n, Speritic Cii.ir;icter, Ciiltiiic, History, Application in llie Arls, 
and every oilier desirable PiiriiciiUr, respecting all the Plants Indigenous to. 
Cultivated in, or Introduced into Lirilain. VVilh nearly 10,000 Engravings on 
Wood. Seroiid edition, corrected, 1 large vol. 8vo. 'il. I3s. 6d. boards. 
•' The tnujt useful and popular boiunicnl work that has ever appeared in the English 
/uHg'Hifg-e."— Jamtson'a PhilosopliiealJouTnal. 

HORTUS BRITANNICUS : a Catalogue of ail the 

Plants Indigenous lo, Cidtivaled in, or Introduced into Britain. 

Part I. — The Linna?an Arranm-nient, in which nearly 30,000 Species are 
eiimneiated, &c. : preceded by an Intruduclion to the Liniieean System. 

Part 2.— The Jiissjenean Arrangement of nearly 4000 Genera; with an Intro- 
duction to the Natural System, and d Desicriptioji of each Order. Svo. 
23s. 6d. in cloih. 

" The beauty of its type, the excellent arrang'tnent of its matter, the vast qnatitity of 
utrfu! gnrdetiini; itijormation that it covlatns, and the careful application of the soundest 
priuetples of orlhof^raphi/ and etymnlo^y to the accentuation and termination of the system- 
atic names, give it a claim to be considered a classical worh in the literature of gardcnins-" 

Edwards' Botaiinical Rcgisier. 

AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF GARDENING; com- 

prising Ihe Theory and Practice of Horticulltirc, Floriculture, Arboricullure, 
and Landscape Gardening; inclnding all the latest Iniprnvemenis; a General 
History of Gardening in all Countiies; and a Satistical View of its Pre'^ent 
Slate; with Suggestions tor its Fiittire Progress in the British Isles. New 
E'iiiion, greatly enlaii;ed and improved; with nearly 1000 Engravings on 
Wood. 1 vol. Svo. -U. lOa, 
" One of the most useful and interesting publications of modern limes " 

Stewart's Planters' Guide. 
" A'o gardening book so comprehensive, and containing such an immense mass of matter^ 
has ever been submitted to the public more free from error of the pen or the prens." 

Moiitbly Review. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE; com- 

prising the Theory and Praciice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying out. 
Improvement, and Management of Landed Property; and the Cultivation 
and Economy of the Animal and Vegetable Productions of Agriculture, in- 
cluding ihe latest Improvemenls; a General History of Agriciillnre in all 
Countries; and a Statistical View of its Present State: with Suggestions for 
its future Progress in the Briii-h Isles. With nearly 1300 Engravings on 
Wood. 1 large vol. Svo. Sd Edition, with a Supplement, containing all the 
lecent improvemenls, 21. 10s. bds. 

"•• The Supplement may be had separately, price Ss. 
" One of the most scicnlijic and justly popular works o} the present times." 

Stewart's Planters' Guide. 

ARBORETUM ET FRUTICETUM BRITANNI- 

CUM ; .ir, Ihe Hardy Tiers of Great Biilaiii, Native and Foreian, Picto- 
rially andRutanicaM> delineated, and Scienlific.illy and Popularly described. 
8 lliick vols. Svo. (Four of Letterpress and Fonr of Pl.ites), consisting of above 
30(10 Pages of Letterpress, above 400 oclavo Plates of Trees, and upwards of 
2500 Woodculs of Trees and Shrubs, &c. price 10(. neaily bound in cl., lellered. 

HORTUS LIGNOSUS LONDINENSIS ; or, a 

Catalogue of all tlie LiRneons Plants, Indieenoiis and Foreisn.ciillivated in the 
Gardens and (Jrounds in the neighb Mirhuod of London, &c. &c. I vol. Svo. 
pi ice 7s. Od. in chilh. 
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THE SUBURBAN GARDENER, AND VILLA 

COMPANION : comprising iht Choice of a Suburban or Vilk Residence, or 
of a Situation on whicli to form one; Ihe Arr;ini;ement and Furnishing of the 
House; and the Liijing-out, l*Ianling, and general Management of the Garden 
and Giouriils : tlie whole adapted for Grounds from om.' perch to fifty acres and 
upwards in extent ; and intendid for the instruciiun of iliose who know little of 
gardening and rural affairs, and more pariicularly for tlie use of Ladies. 1 vol. 
8vo. with niimeroHs Illii?tralions, 20'^. clnth k-ttered. 

" The most cmnpieCe worh on villa gardertiiig that has ever appcar'-d in vtir hitiguage.'* 

Qiiarturly Journul of Agriculture. 

ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 

comprehfnding the Cullivaiion of Plants, Ihe Husbandry of Domestic Animals, 
and (he Economy of the Farm. By Daviu Low, Esq. F.R S.E. Professor of 

Agriculture in the University of Ediiibnri;h. 1 vol. 8vo. 2d Edition, with 

Alterations and Additiuns, and above'200 Wi>o(lciit?, 18s. clolh leit<red. 

** No work on ngricuHure has appeared in our Ittne which vi/l bear a cninpaTison with 
this escellfint, and tee Kouid say classical work, of Professor Low, It will becotne the 
matiual of practical agriculture for the Britiak empire ; and the Judicious views and sound 
rules of our author will uriquestiotinbly prove beneficial to the agriculturists of other 
cown^riM."— Jiimesoii's Edin. Pbil<>so|ihical Journal. 

" Full of useful information in every branch of agriculture, and ought to be in every 
farmer's hands ; he may spend his dark wititer evenings advantageously in consulting its 
pages. "—'Hew Fftrmer's Jouniftl. 

ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

By Sir Humphry Davy, Bart., LL.D. F.R.S., &c. 5lh edition, with Notes 
by liis Brollier, Dr. Jolin Davy, 8vo. 15s. 

THE CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE VINE 

ON OPEN WALLS. By Clemiint Hoare. 8vo. new Edition, with Addi- 
tions, price 79. 6il. cloth. 

" Mr. Hoare has thrown more light on the subject of vine culture than any British gardener 
who has written on the subject."— l.nudon's Gardener a Magazine. 

*' One of the best productions upon any horticultural subject which has been published for 
some years."— AiheiMx^nm, 

FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY. By J. L. Drum- 

MOND, M.D. I'2mo. 100 Wooflcuts. 3d. Edition, 9.s. boards. 

*' This answers more completeli/ to the proper notinn of an introduction to botany than 
any work we have yet seen. It is truly scientific . and at the same time of art entirely popular 
charavter, replete with entertaining information, and adapted to make the Study at ovce 
attractive and improving in a high degree ."—Y.\enK'\c Review. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. With 22 En- 

gravings, 12mo., 8th Edition, enlarged, 7s. 6d. plain; 12s. coloured. 



POETRY, 
LALLAROOKH: an Oriental Romance. By Thomas 

Moore, Esq. New Edition, handsomely printed in one volume royal Kvo 
b>?autifully illustrated with 14 highly-finished Engravings, executed under fiie 
superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath, from designs by StephanofT, Meadows, 
Edward Corbould, and Miss Corbau.\-. Bound in fancy cloth, lettered, with 
ornamental gilding, price One Guinea. 
Also in fcp. 8vo. with 4 Engravings, from Painlings by Westall, lOs. 6d. cloth. 

By the same Author, 

IRISH MELODIES : with an Appendix, containing 

the Orii^inal Advertisements and the Prefatory Letter on Music. 13th Edition, 

foolscap 8vo. with engraved Title and Vignette, 10s. cloth lettered. 

•*• Caution.— Messrs. Longman and Co. having purchased the Copyright of 

the above Work, caution Booksellers against selling any Pirated Editions of it. 

It is their intention to lake legal proceedings against any one whom they may 

find so doing. Ihe above is the only genuine an<l compK-tt- edition. 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT SOU- 

THEY, Esq. Colleried by Himself. IOvliIs. fcp. 8vo. with Frontispieces 
and Vignettes, price 2^ lOs. cloth lettered. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY'S POETICAL WORKS. 

Aconiplele collected Edition, conipriaing "Tlie Wanderer of Switzerland," 
"The West Imlies," "World bcfure the Flood," "Greenland," "Pelican 
Island," " Songs of Sion," '* Poet's PorifoUo," and all his smaller Poeins. 3 
vols, foolscap, I8s. cloth lettered. 

" IVe have Intig wiihed to see a uniform and cheap edition of the worlis of the moat dis- 
tinguished Christian poet who now grarrs the annals of our English literature. That 
aish ii nau gratified to its full extent. The volumet bejore u», both ii to site, neatness, 
and prtcCf are everything that could be viahed." — Evangelical Mfig»zine. 

FAMILY SHAKSPEARE; in which nothing is 

added to the Original Text; but those Words anfl Expressions are omitted, 
which cannot with propriety be read aloud in a Family. By T. Bowuler, 
Esq. F.R.S. New Edition in 1 larije vol. 8vo. with 36 Hlu^trations. after 
Smiike, Howard, &c., 30s. cloth; gilt edges, 31s. Gd. Or in larger type, 
without Iltuslrationa, in 8 vols, 8vo. 4/. 14s. 6d. boards. 

REMAINS OF HENRY KIRKE WHITE, selected, 

with prefatory Remarks, by Robert Southey, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s.; 
and 1 vol. 24mo. with engraved Title and Vignette, 5s. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

FROM BEN JONSON TO BEATTIE. With Biographical and Critical 

Prefaces, by Db. Aikin. 1 vol. 8vo. ISs. in cluth ; or iieally done up, gilt 

edges, 20s. 

'* ^ compilation which placrs before u» the best portions of our best poets tn a vrri/ 
nccissiOte foTin, and in the srlectinn of which we have the henejit of the sound taste and 
crilicol abilities of a gintleman so long a"d so usefuUy known to the world of tetters at 
Dr Aikin. 7'he plan of the present volume ts both comprehensive and judicious." 

Moiitlily Review. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

FROM CHAUCER TO WITHERS. With Biogrnphical Sketches, by 
Robert Souihey, LL.D. 1 vol. 8vo. uniform with " Aikin's Poets," 308. 
cloth ; or gilt edges, 1/. lis. 6d. 

THE MORAL OF FLOWERS. With 24 beautifully- 

coloured Plates, royal 8vo., 3d Edition, 30s. half-bound. 

*' Full of exquisite poetry." — Blackn-ood's Magazine. 

By the same Author, 

THE SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. 1 vol. royal 

8vo. with 26 beautifully-coloured Engravings, price 363. half-bound. 

" This is indeeda charming vohimr, and one which we think no one, unless utterly devoid 
of all taste for that which is tasteful, can peruke without admiring the feeling and beautiful 
maiinerin which the authoress introduces the ideas and associations that in so many instances 
are inseparably connected with out forest trees-" — Magazine of Natural History. 

JOANNA BAILLIE'S POEMS, &c. New Dramas, 

3 vols. 8vo. 30s. — A Series of Plays, in which it is aitempted lo deiiucHle 
the stronger Passions ot the Mind. 3vol8. 8vo. H. l\a.6d. — Miscellaneous 
Plays, 8vo. 9s. — Metrical Legknus, 8vo. 14s. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 



RELIGION, THEO'LOGY, 8fc. 
COLLEGE & SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT, 

WITH ENGLISH NOTES. By the Rev. S.T. Bloomfield.D.D. F.S.A., 
of Sidney College, Cambri<lee; Vicar of Biabrooke, Rutland. 2d Edition, 
with Additions, and a new Map of Palestine, adapted to the Gospel History. 
I vol. 12ino. price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

By the same Editor, 

THE GREEK TESTAMENT, with English Notes, 

Critical, Philological, and Exeoetical, partly selecled and arranged from the 
best Commentators, Ancient and Mudern, but chiefly Original. 2d Edition, 
considerably improved, in two thick vols. 8vo. price 2l. 

COMPANION TO THE ABOVE. 

GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON OF THE 

NEW TESTAMENT. By E. RoBiNsr.N, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Literature in Ihe Theiiloii,ical Seminary, New York. Edited, with careful 
revision, corrections, &€. &c. By the Rev. S. T. Bloom field, D.D. F.S.A. 
I vol. 8vo. price 28s. in cloth, lettered. 
** We hesitate not to affirm^ that Dr. Robinson's Greek and English Lej'icon to the Neio 

Testament, as edited by Dr. Bloomjield, ii the best that has hitherto been published in this 

country." — Baptist Muj^aziiie. 

THE SUNDAY LIBRARY ; a Selection of Sermons 

from Eminent Divines of the Church of England, chiefly within the last Half 
Century. With Notes, &c. by the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, D.D. Complete in 
6 vols, small 8vo. witli 6 Portraits of distinguished Prelates, 30s. cloth. 
" A little library for a churchman, and a treuture for the pious among the laity." 

Literary Gazette. 

THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD; 

Philosophically considered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. By Sharon 
Tdrneb, Esq. F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. 3 vols.Svo. price 2?. 2s. cloth lettered. 
•»• The Third Volume may be bad separately, price Hs. 

PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY ; 

Containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonition, and Consolalions of the 
Christian Religion. By John Burns, M.D- Regius Professor of Surgery in 
the University of Glasgow, &c. I2mo. 4lh Edition, 7s. bds. 

LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER; 

Or, a Compendium of Religious Instruction for Young Per- 
sons. By the Rev. J. E. Riudle, M.A., Curate of Harrow; author of 
" First Sundays at Church," Ike, &c. Foolscap 8vo.6s. cloth lettered. 

DISCOURSES ON THE SOCINIAN CONTRO- 

VERSY. By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D.Glasgow. 8vo. fifth Edition, ISs. 
cloth lettered. 

By tlie same Author, 

SERMONS. 8vo. 12s. 

ORIENTAL CUSTOMS : applied to the Illustration 

of the Sacred Scriptures. By Samuel Burder, A.M. &c. New Edilion, 
12mu. 89. 6d. boarda. 
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COMMERCE, MANUFACTURES, §-c. 



A HISTORY OF PRICES, with reference to the 

Causes of their principal Variations, from 17D2 lo the present Time. Pre- 
ceded by a Sketch of the HISTORY of tlie CORN TRADE in the last two 
Centuries. By Thomas Tooke, Esq., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. price It. 16a. cloth 
lettered. 

A DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 

AND MINES. Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and 
Practice. By Anurkw Ure, M.l). F.R.S. M.G.S. M.A.S. Lontlun ; M. 
Acad. N.S. Philadel.; S. Ph. Soc. North Germ. ; Hauov. ; Mnlh. &c. &c. 
Parts I. to IV. to be completed in Ten Monthly Paris, price 5i. each, illus- 
trated by upvraidaof 1000 Engravings on Wood. 

A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 
CAL, AND HISTORICAL, OP COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL 
NAVIGATION, lllrstrattd wilh Maps and Plans. By J. R. M'Culloch, 
Esq. A New Eflitiuii, ciiirected anti iniprcjved, in one closely and beaulifnlly- 
printed volume, containing upwards of 1350 pages, 508. bds. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BILLS OF 

EXCHANGE, particularly as relaling to the Customs of Merchants; with the 
French Code relating (o Bills of Exchange. By F. Hobler, Jnn. Attorney- 
at-Law ; Auiliorof " Familiar Exercij^es between an Attorney and his Articled 
Clei I- '" Foolscap 8vo. price Cs. cloth lettered. 

STEEL'S SHIP-MASTER'S ASSISTANT, AND 

OWNER'S MANUAL; containing General and Legal Informatton ne- 
ces-sary for Owners and Masters of Ships, Ship-Brokers, Pilots, and otlier 
Persons connected with the Merchant Service. New Edit, newly arranged, 
and coirected (conlaininii the New Customs Laws, &c.), by J. Stike.uan, 
Custom-Hoiise Agent. Willi Tables of Weights, Measures, Monies, &c., by 
Dr. Kelly. One large and closely-printed vol. 21s. bds.; 223. Cd. bd. 

CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONO- 

MY. By Jane Marcet, 12rao. 6th Edition, 9s. bds. 



By the same Authoress, 

JOHN HOPKINS' NOTIONS ON POLITICAL 

ECONOMY. l2mo. 4s. (id. 

THE HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF BANK- 

ING. By J. W. GiLBART. 4lh Edit, enlarged, 8vo. 9s. 

•,♦ This book may be considered as a grammar of banking. The general 
reader may acquire from it a competent knowledge of most of the facts and 
principles connected wiih the subject. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 



MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 



THE DOCTRINE OF THE DELUGE ; vindicating 

the Scriptural Account from the Doubis which hnvu recently bet-n cast upon 
it by Geulo^icul Spfciilations. By the Rev. Leveson Vernon Harcourt, 
2 vols. 8vo.'3lis. cloth lettered. 

" We mast fratibly ncknowledge that the work before its ia rick in original ilhatration; 
the good iutentiuus, masterly scholarship, and ingfiiiuus investigation of the author, can 
never be called in question, fie has modestly said that he owes all to Bryant ; but we mnst 
hesitate in awarding htm such hum'i/e praise. He has gone far beyond his fitvonrite author, 
and has done much to convince future travellers in the same path of literature that the 
facts and doctrines of revelation are susceptible of far larger illustration from human 
history than they have hitherto received." — Evnii^cliL-iil Magazine. 

" *■/ work of much ingenuity in its design, and most elaborate research in its execution." 

British Critic. 

THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. By Wil- 

LiAM HowiTT. 2 vols, post 8vo. price 243, cloth letifred. Beautifully em- 
bellished with Engravings on Wood by Samuel Williams. 

By the same Author, 

COLONIZATION AND CHRISTIANITY. A 

Popular History of the Treatment of ihe Natives by the Europeans in all 
their Colonics. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

ON FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. By Mrs. John 

Sanuforu. Second Edition, 1 vol. 12mo. 

By the same Authoress, 

WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC 

CHARACTER. 5th Edit. 12mn. 6a. cloth. 
" H'e could wish to see these useful volumes in the hands of every young lady on her 
leaving school. They would aid greatly in the formation of character, in correcting 
current mistakes of life, in invigorating the intellect, in reining nnd elevating th'- taste, 
and above all, in imparting a high lone of moral and religi-ius sentiment to the mind" 

Evangelical Magazine- 

LACON ; or, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 

By the Rev. C. C. Colton. New Edilion, 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE EDINBURGH RE- 

VIEW. With a preliminary Dissertation, and Notes. Edited by Maukicr 
Cuoss, Esq. 4 large vols. 3/. 33. bds. 

LETTERS ON the SUBJECT of the CATHOLICS, 

to my Broiht-r Abraham, who lives in the Country. By Peter Plymley. 
Post 8vo. 21st Edition, 7s, cloth, 

THE HUGUENOT : A Tale of the French Protest- 
ants. By G. P. R- James, Kaq., author of " The Robber," •* The Gipsy,'* 
•' Attila," &c. 3 vols, post 8vo. 1/. lis. Cd. 

By the same Author, 

THE ROBBER: A Tale. 2d Edition, 3 vols. 

post 8vo. U lis 6d. 

" The beat of Mr. James's rowflMces."— Spectator. 

THE DOCTOR, &c. Vols. 1 to 5, 21. 12s. 6d. cloth. 
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Miscellaneous Works — continued. 



ELEMENTS OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION ; 

Coinpreliencling the Rules of Tlioruugh Bass, and Ihe Theory of Tuning. By 
William Crotch, Mus. Doc., Professor of Music in ihe Cniversity of Ox- 
ford. 2<l Edition, small 4to. with Plates, I2s. in cloth. 
*' This trork contaim as muck assiitnnce at any written source of ingtructton could pos- 
tiblu convey. The whole it characterited by great BimpUcity and a profound acquaintance 
with music." — Munlhlf Review. 

By the same Author, 

LECTURES ON MUSIC. 7s. 6d. 

" We regard this book as a very pleasant and popular work." — WestminBter Review. 

THE STATESMAN. By Henry Taylor, Esq. 

author of " Philip Van Artevelde." Foolscap 8vo. 63. 6d. bda. 

ARCHITECTURE, ROAD-MAKING, Sfc. 
DICTIONARY of the ARCHITECTURE AND 

ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE MIDDLE AGES ; including the Words used 
by Old and Modern Authors, &c. &c. By John Britton, F.S.A. &c. 
1 large vol. royal 8vo. illustrated by 41 Engravings by J. Le Keux, 2/. Itis. : 
medium 4to. 5^ ; imperial 4to. 71. 73. 

T. F. HUNT'S ARCHITECTURAL WORKS. 

Hints on Picturesque Domestic Designs for Lodges, Gardeners* 
AliCHlTECTURE ; 111 a Series of De- Houses, and olher Buildings, in the 

signs for Gate-Ludges, Gamekeepers* Modern or Italian slyle. 4to. 2l3. 

Cottages, &c. 4to. New Edit. -ila. Exemplars of Tuuur Architec- 
Designs for Parsonage-Houses, tube. Adapted to Modern Habita- 

Alms-Houses, &C.&C. 4to. 219. »>on8. With dlustraiive Details, &c. 

4to. 21. 2s. 
The above may be had with Proof Impressions of the Plates on India Paper. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA of COTTAGE, FARM, AND 

VILLA ARCHITECTURE AND FURNITURE. By J. C. Louuon, 
F.L.S. &c. New Edition, 1 large vol. 8vo., 1100 pages of Letter-press, and 
illustrated with upwards of 2000 Engiavings, 3/. boards. 

A TREATISE ON ROADS : wherein the Principles 

on which Roads should be made are explained and ilUislrated, by the Plana, 

Specifications, and Ciintracts,niade use of by Thomas Telforp, Esq. on ihe 

Holyhead R»iad. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Parnlll, Bart. Hon. Mem. 

Inst. Civ. Eij^in. Lontlon. 2d edit, greatly enlarged, with nine large Plates 

(two of which are new), 2l9. cloth lettered. 

" A work that should be not only in the hands of every person in any way connected with 

the highwayn of the kingdom, but also on the shelves of every ptthtic library as a statidard 

book on a subject of useful and permanent interest." —C.iy'il Eiinineer. 

" By far the best volume that hat ever appeared on the subject of Roads, and one which 
no country gentleman or Inndsteuard ought to be without."— ii&rfieuiir's Mug. 

PRACTICAL TREATISE ON RAILROADS and 

INTERIOR COMMUNICATION IN GENERAL. Containing the Per- 
formances of the improved Locomotive Engines : with Tables of the Com- 
parative Cost of Conveyance on Canals, Railways, and Turnpike Roads. 
By Nicholas Wood, Colliery Viewer, Mem. Inst. Civ. Engin., &c. 3d 
Edition, very greatly enlarged, with 15 large Plates (several of which are 
new, and the rest have been re-drawn, and re-eugraved), and several new 
Woodcuts, price \l. lis. fid. in cloth. • 

'* Ifc confidently recommend it to the continued favour of the profension, and especially 

to the notice of the engiueiring Student : his library indeed cannot be said to be complete 

without it."— Civil Engineer. 
** An excellent manual and volume of gciiernl reference for Engineers in this branch of 

their ;»ro/easion."— Monthly Cliron. ] 
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NEW WORKS AND N I'.W EDITIONS. 



WORKS OF GENERAL UTILITY. 



A POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY; with New 

Tiibk'H i>t Descent and Conf-;ingninity. B3' T. E.Tomlins. 1 lliick volume, 
of iie<iil>' 600 clusel> -printed pHgL-s, 8vo. J8s. clotli Irllered. 

" We have examined aeveral tubjects on which we happen to have tome of the knowledee 
uf ej-perif'ce, and the sharpjieit 0/ interest; and in these we Jind the work full, clear, and 
tu the poiwt."— Spectator. 

PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

in confornnly with the New Act, which came inio ()peraiion on the 1st of 
Janiiitry. Bj J. C. HUDSON, of the Legacy Duty Office, Luiidon. 7ih Edit, 
fcp. 8vo. price Half a-crown, neatly done up in cloth, gilt edges. 

By the same Author, 

THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 2d Edit. fcap. 8vo. 

5s. cli'ih, gilt edges. 

*' Mr. Hudxon, who, /ram his lituation in the Legacy-dnty Office, must be famitiarixed with 
the variuHi labours and duties of the executor and administratur, it evidently a sensible 
practical man, who does not ^rite boohs by the square foot, but who seeks only, and we 
think successfully, to convey in plain and concise language hit instructions *■ (iriefly and 
cheaply to the poor will-making or administering mortality."' — Athenxum. 

SHORT WHIST ; ITS RISE, PROGRESS, AND 

LAWS : togeihtr with Maxims for Beginners, and Observaiioiis to nuke 
any one a W liist Player. By Major A*****. 6th Edit. fcap. 8vo. with 
Frontispiece, 33. in f.mcy cloth, gilt edges, 

'^j4 very lively well-written treatise."— Ai\sL^ . 

'^ A smart and plrasant little book on a subject of grave t'mpori."— Spectator. 

*' A very nice book on a game which has nearly superseded all ofAcr*."— Lit.Gaz. 

THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, AND 

LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. By .Samuel Maunder. In Two 
Parts: the 1st Part consisiiMg of a new and enlarged English Dictionary, a 
Grammar, Tables of Verbal Distinctions, with Examples, &c. The 'id Pari, 
includmg, among many other lliings of value, anew Universal Gazetteer, a 
Classical Dictionary, a Compendium of Chronology and History, a Dictionary 
of Law Terms, and v.irious useful Tables, 'i'he whole uniqnely surrounded by 
Moral Maxims anil Proverbs. 9th Edition. I thick vol. royal ISmo. neatly 
printed in pearl, t<8.0(l. cloth ; or lOs.Od. embossed and gilt. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN. 

By Lit-ut.-Col. P. Hawker. 81I1 Edition, greatly enlarged and thoroughly 
revised, with new Cuis of Heads of Wild and Tame Swans, all his last new 
Coast Gear, wiih many other original subjects; and containing altogether 60 
Plates and Wootlcuts. 1 vol. 8vo. One Guinea cloth lettered. 
•* Cot. Hawker's ' Instructions to Sportsmen ' is the very best book we have on the subject." 

Blackwood's Magazine. 

" From the extent and variety of its information, this work can be viewed in no other 
light thitn the critical observations of a veteran and sctenlijic Sportsman. Experiet 



been his tutor, and practice his expounder, of alt the arcana of hit favourite hobby, whic/i 
he rides with confidence, derived from actual warfare in the fttld 0/ Ai# labours. Though 
addressed to the young sportsmen, it must not be considered solely as the Mentor of the 



rides with confidence, derived 
'rested to the yoking sportsme: 
; i^reybeards may team wisd 
that the molt experienced will pause at thei 



tyro ; i^rrybeards may learn wisdom from his rudiments : and we do not scruple in adding 
" '" . ■■■ .... * oifi ftimiliar doings.' " — Sporting Magazine. 
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IForks of General Ulility — conlinved. 



THE GUN ; or, a Treatise on the Nature, Principle, 

and Maiiulachire of" the various des'- iptions of Small Fire-Arins. By 
William Gkeener. 1 vol. 8vo. plates, 153. 

HINTS TO MOTHERS FOR THE MANAGE- 
MENT OF HEALTH. By Thomas Bull, M.D. Physician Accoucheur 
to tlie Finsbuty Midwifery Institution, &c. Foolscap 8vo. 53. cluth Iftiered. 

" There h no mother that n-ill not be heartihj thankful that this booh ever f'Al into her 
handn, and no hunftatid who should not present it to hta wife. HV cannot ur^e its value loo 
tlrongly on all whom it conccrni." — Eclccliu Beviuvv. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO EXECUTORS AND AD- 

MINISTRATORS; ehewin? tlie Duties wml Responsibilities incident to the 
due Pertorniance of their Trusts; with Forma properly tilled up for every 
Bequest. By J.H. Bradv, late of the Legacy Duty Office, Someiset Honae. 
8vo. Olh Edition, improved to the latest dale, 8s. 

•»• This work contains information of a more technical nature than Mr. 
Hudson's work, and is therefore adapted to the use of Attorneys as well as the 
Public. 

DOMESTIC DUTIES; or, Instructions to Young 

Married Ladies on the Maiiasement of their Households, &c. &c. By Mrs. 
William Parkes. 12jno. 4ih Edit. 10s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

" The volume before ui is one of those practirul works whiv/i are of real value and 
jitililu. It is a perfect vadc raet-um for the young married laduy who moy resort to it on 
all questions of household >ct,nomy and etiquette. There is nothins omitted with which tt 
behoves a young lady to be acquainted." — New Monthly Miig. 

ON THE VALUATION OF PROPERTY FOR 

THE POOR'S RATE. By J. S. Bayldon. 8vo. New Edit., enlarged, 7s. 6d. 
By tlie same Author, 

ART OF VALUING RENTS AND TILLAGES, 

&c. New Edition^ 7s. boards. 

RULES FOR ENGLISH COMPOSITION, and 

particularly for THEMES. Designed for the use of Schools, and in aid of 
Sell-Instruction. By John Rippingham, Private Tutor at Westminster 
School. 5th Edition, 12rao. 4a. boaids. 

THE ART OF BREWING rendered familiar for the 

Public and Private Brewer; with Instructions for the Purchase of Malt and 
Hops. By E.H. Ha V MAN, Common Brewer. 3d Edition, improved, 4s.0d.bds. 

MEDICAL GUIDE; for the Use of the Clergy, 

Heads of Families and Seminaries, &c. By R. Reece, M.D. gvo. I61I1 
Edition, enlarged, I2s. boards. 



London; Printed by Mannini; and Mason, Ivy-Iane, Palernotter Row. 
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